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Continuous ‘Performance 


‘EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL’ said the 
Greek sage Heracleitus 2,500 years ago—but he 
might have been speaking of an I.C.I. chemical 
plant today. One of the main lines along which 
chemical manufacturing is developing is in the 
introduction of continuous processes to replace 
production in batches. This line of develop- 
ment is also being followed, of course, in other, 
more familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge of 
power from the jet engine is replacing the supply 
of little ‘packets’ of energy by the piston engine, 
so in modern chemical plants the continuous 
transformation of raw materials into finished 
products is replacing the batch by batch methods 
of yesterday. In these developments, I.C.I. is 
playing a pioneering part. 

There are still certain products where so many 
different varieties of material have to be specially 
made that ‘batch’ production is unavoidable but, 


whenever possible, I.C.I. has introduced con- | 
tinuous processing, and most new plants—such 
as those now operating or under construction on 
the great new site at Wilton, in North Yorkshire— 
are designed to operate 60 minutes in every hour, 
night and day. One outstanding example is the 
new Wilton plant for making an important syn- 
thetic resin for the plastics industry. This resin 
used to be made in a series of stages; today, the 
finished product emerges on a conveyor belt in a 
continuous stream. A process of this type places 
heavy demands upon the designers of special 
instruments and automatic controls, because these 
devices are the very crux of the operation. But 
the skill and experience of I.C.I.’s engineers 
and instrument experts has been equal to 
all eventualities, and the latest I.C.I. plants 
set mew standards for efficiency in pro- 
duction. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 











of Singapore, Raffles was 


Raffles of JAVA, 1781-1826 


Administrator, Orientalist, patron of science and founder 


an enlightened Governor 


of Fava during the British occupation, 1811-1816. 
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By courtesy of the Zoological Society of London 


RAFFLES from a painting by fames Lonsdale 
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of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. The 

hotel, the quay, the square, the museum, 
the college, the light-house and the monument 
are all reminders that it was he who in 1819 
selected this site of the ancient Malayan city 
of Singapore as a British settlement. But 
Raffles’ principal field of activity as scientist, 


Se sit HAS OBSCURED THE real greatness 


‘governor, historian and humanitarian was in 


Java. It was Java that absorbed the liveliest 
and the most ambitious years of his short life 
—he was only forty-five when he died at 
Hendon in 1826. Java inspired him to become 
the first modern colonial governor. He was 
also the first European to appreciate and to 
describe the aesthetic values of Javanese 
civilization. 

Raffles was an unconventional employee of 
the East India Company at a time when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was thinking of making 
Java one of the strategic bases for his intended 
attack upon India. A year after Raffles arrived 
in Penang as Assistant-Secretary to the then 
newly-appointed Government, Napoleon sent 
the Dutch Marshal Daendels to Java with 
instructions to strengthen the defences and to 
train Dutch colonial troops. For in 1806 
Napoleon had put his brother, Louis, on the 
throne of Holland and planned to use Dutch 
possessions in Asia to help overthrow the 
British Empire. The Royal Navy was alive to 
these plans, and in 1806 three of Nelson’s 
Captains destroyed the Dutch fleet in Batavia 
Harbour ; by 1808 the Moluccas had been 
occupied. As Naval Agent for His Majesty’s 
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Fleet at Penang, Raffles followed these naval 
events with close attention. He was already 
deeply interested in the study of the Malayan 
Archipelago which was to absorb his attention 
for the rest of his life. Within a few years his 
intimacy with their language, his natural gift 
for friendly relations with the Malays, and his 
prodigious energy had established his reputa- 
tion as ascholar. His first essay on The Malayan 
Nation and their Maritime Institutions made a 
great impression on the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta. 

In June 1810, Raffles, with customary 
initiative and self-confidence, sailed from 
Penang to Calcutta in a “ small and frail vessel” 
to put his special knowledge at the disposal of 
his chief, Lord Minto, Governor-General of 
India. The timing was perfect. Napoleon had 
now annexed the Netherlands to the French 
Empire, deposing King Louis. In Batavia, 
Marshal Daendels had hoisted the French 
flag. Lord Minto had taken steps to seal the 
western entry to the Indian Ocean by sending 
expeditions to the islands of Bourbon (now 
Réunion) and Mauritius. To the east, Java was 
next on his time-table, and Raffles had all the 
knowledge and experience necessary for the 
task. So four months after he had left Penang, 
Raffles returned as “ Agent to the Governor- 
General with the Malay States,” appointed by 
Lord Minto to prepare the way for a military 
expedition to Java. 

He took with him a stock of guns, clocks, 
satin cloth and many knick-knacks as presents 
for Malay and Javanese princes, and elabor- 
ately decorated writing-paper for correspond- 
ence with them. He selected Malacca as his 
headquarters. One of his Malay translators 
wrote a personal description of life at this very 
unusual Government office ; the vast store 
Raffles collected of Malay books, manuscripts 
and poems so that “ the histories stored up in 
Malacca were nearly exhausted ” ; the collec- 
tion of snakes and centipedes, flies, grass- 
hoppers, moths, flowers, fungi, corals and shells 
and even a young tiger and an orang-outang. 
For Raffles was not only engaged in highly 
confidential work, but also engrossed in 
scientific and literary research. ‘“‘ Mr. Raffles,” 
Abdulla wrote, “ took great interest in looking 
into the origin of nations, and their manners 


and customs of olden times, examining what 
would elucidate the same. He was especially 
quick in the uptake of Malay with its variations, 
He delighted to use the proper idioms as the 
natives do . . . (he) loved always to be on good 
terms with the Malays—the poorest could 
speak to him ; and while all the great folks in 
Malacca came to speak to him daily, whether 
Malays or Europeans, yet they could not find 
out his object of coming there—his ulterior 
intentions.” 

In the library of the old India Office in 
Whitehall translations can still be seen which 
Raffles made in his own handwriting of letters 
he sent secretly to the Rajahs of Java and of 
other islands. One such letter reads :— 


The Governor-General at Bengal having 
heard with much concern of the misfortune to 
which the Rajahs of Java have been subjected 
by the tyrannical conduct of the General and of 
the Dutch inhabitants, and of the sorrow that 
has been occasioned in consequence throughout 
all Java, is desirous of intimating that the English 
Company think of adopting measures for retriev- 
ing the island of Java from the authority of the 
Dutch and French. But in the first place, the 
English Company are desirous of concerting with 
the Rajahs of Java, in order to ascertain who are 
the true friends of the English King and who 
are still desirous of remaining under Dutch 
influence. . . . When the English arrive at Java 
and destroy the Dutch, how great will the country 
of Java become, and how rich every Rajah, from 
the great trade and the number of ships that will 
arrive and sail to all parts of the world... 


By the time Lord Minto arrived in Malacca 
at the end of May 1811, this “ very clever, 
able, active and judicious man, perfectly versed 
in the Malay language and manners,” as he 
described Raffles in a letter to Lady Minto, had 
prepared the fullest documentation on the views 
of the Rajahs of Java, of Sumatra and of Bali ; 
on the Dutch forces and their position ; on 
possible landing places on the South Coast of 
Java ; on the traffic in slaves ; on Borneo and 
Celebes ; on the most suitable route for the 
expedition, and an eloquent assessment of the 
advantages of possessing Java. His plans even 
included an appeal to the soldiers to treat 
Malays with all respect and consideration. 

On June 18th, 1811, Lord Minto and 
Raffles embarked in the Modeste at Malacca, 
and on August 4th troops disembarked at a 
small town, Chillinching, in Batavia Bay. In 
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ver, ** At the age of thirty, Raffles became responsible for the welfare 
sed of six and a half million people” 
_ he 
had 
ews letters to his wife Lord Minto described the The campaign went quickly and successfully, 
ali ; almost unopposed landing. He wrote about and the final capitulation of Java was signed on 
on “the exemplary behaviour of the troops, who September 18th, 1811. “An empire,” Lord 
t of paid their way and did not even kiss an old Minto said in his despatch to the Court of the 
and woman without her consent”; about the Directors of the East India Company, had been 
the peasants “living quietly in their own houses “added to the dominion of the British Crown, 
the and carrying on their usual occupation with as and converted from a seat of hostile machina- 
ven little annoyance, apprehension, or even notice tion and commercial competition into an 
reat of an invading army in the midst of them, as if | augmentation of British power and prosperity.” 
we were all their near relations on a visit,” and § Although Lord Castlereagh’s instructions were 
and the “ trees laden with coco-nuts and plantains, § merely to “ subdue the Dutch Government, to 
ca, acres of onions, cabbage and many tempting destroy the fortifications, to distribute the 
ta things, not one taken, nor the slightest offence ordnances, arms and military stores amongst 
In to a single inhabitant.” the native chiefs and inhabitants, and then to 
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retire from the country,” Lord Minto decided 
to provide for the permanent occupation of 
Java, and “as an acknowledgement of the 
services he had rendered, and in consideration 
of his peculiar fitness for the office” he 


appointed Thomas Stamford Raffles as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Java and 
its Dependencies. 

At the age of thirty Raffles became respon- 
sible for the welfare of six and a half million 
people. Lord Minto stayed with him for five 
weeks, establishing the new form of Govern- 
ment. He appointed a Council to assist Raffles ; 
Col. Gillespie, the military hero of the cam- 
paign and two progressive Dutch officials, 
Muntinghe and Crassen. The Dutch them- 
selves offered little opposition to their new 

‘rulers ; “the late members of the Council,” 
Raffles wrote to Lord Minto the following 
January, “‘ came forward in a body ; and after 
taking the oaths before me, I am sorry to add, 
got most jovially tipsy at my house in company 
with the new Councillors.” Among the local 
Sultans there was a natural resistance to 
Western rule, however humanitarian its policy 
and however much it differed from that of the 
Dutch. Raffles sent an expedition against the 
Sultan of Palembang in Sumatra. The two 
most powerful rulers in Java, the Susuhunan of 
Solo and the Sultan of Djogjakarta, overcame 
their traditional animosities and led a move- 
ment aimed at expelling all Europeans from 
Java once and for all. After failing to persuade 
the Sultan of Djogjakarta to negotiate, Raffles 
sent an expedition against the town in June, 
1812. By its success, as he reported to Lord 
Minto, “‘ European power is for the first time 
paramount in Java.” 

The most outstanding characteristic of the 
young Governor was his attitude to the people 
he was appointed to govern. He had a genuine 
respect for their languages, their literature and 
their architecture. More than a century after 
his death, when the Malayan Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society presented his bust to the 
Royal Society of Arts and Sciences in Batavia 
(now Djakarta), the Director of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Dr. Bosch, said of Raffles :— 


To him falls the honour of being the first 
European to open his eyes both to the scientific 
and to the aesthetic importance of the relics of 


the past, and we owe it to his tremendous energy, 
unwearied interest and burning enthusiasm that 
part of the foundations upon which Javanese 
civilization rests were laid bare. 


Raffles, who had left school at the age of 
fourteen, and had had no scientific training, 
revived the then moribund Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences and made it a centre of 
original research. He brought over from India 
the Director of the Archaeological Survey, who 
made a careful study of ancient Hindu temples 
and discovered the ruins of Borobodur hidden 
for centuries under a mountain of black lava. 
The prominent botanist and zoologist, Dr. 
Horsfield, worked closely with him. He main- 
tained a continuous correspondence with the 
historian of Sumatra, Mr. William Marsden, 
discussing a multitude of linguistic problems 
and keeping him informed of his latest dis- 
coveries in the epic literature of the islands and 
the customs of the people. 

The Governor of Java was a humanitarian 
as well as a self-trained scientist, linguist and 
historian, “‘ perhaps,” as Professor G. M. 


Trevelyan suggests, “‘ the first European who 
successfully brought modern humanitarian © 
and scientific methods to bear on the improve- © 


ment of the natives and their lot.” He, and his 
chief, Lord Minto, were both as much opposed 


to slavery as Mr. Wilberforce and his friends of ~ 


the anti-slavery movement, which had been at 
its height when Raffles was a clerk in the East 
India Company’s office. As an administrator, 
Raffles was far ahead of his time. He sincerely 
believed that Java should be ruled for the 
benefit of the Javanese, and his aim was to 
replace the island’s feudal system by one which 
gave more power to the people. The basis of 
his administration was the village, the head- 
man being elected by the inhabitants. Existing 
Javanese rulers were recognized as “‘ Regents ” 
and British officials, called Residents, were 
attached to them as “advisers.” Raffles’s 
judicial system was also based on the village, 
and for most disputes the elected head-man, 
helped by the village priest and elders, could 
take decisions. Circuit Judges, on the Indian 
model, dealt with criminal and major cases. 
Customary punishments by torture or mutila- 
tion were abolished. 

Perhaps the most remarkable innovations of 




















A temple at Borobodur, surveyed by Raffles’s archaeologist during his 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Fava 


the Raffles administration were in the financial His policy on land rents was also highly 
and economic field. A disciple of Adam Smith, enlightened. Raffles put an end to the Dutch 
he was strongly opposed to the Dutch system system of forced labour and of “ Contingents 
of monopoly. He introduced free trade into and Forced Deliveries” which involved the 
Java, put a duty of 3 per cent on the principal § compulsory cultivation of coffee or other crops, 
exports and a duty of 6 per cent on imports. their sale to the Government at an arbitrary 
A new revenue department was created and rate, and a payment in kind to local rulers. 
official customs-houses established ; at the Raffles believed that the willing support of the 
same time the Dutch system of farming out the = peasants was essential for good government. 
collection of duties was abolished. Raffles held This meant that they must have a direct interest 
extremely optimistic views of the potentialities in their land. Regents were no longer allowed 
of the rich islands he governed and of the to control the land on which the cultivators 
benefits that two-way trade would bestow on worked. They were compensated by special 
both Britain and Java. rights and responsibilities, but their lands were 
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Singapore River today, selected by Raffles in 
1819 as the site for a British settlement 


now to be administered by the State. Land- 
rent was reckoned at the value in cash of two- 
fifths of the gross produce of the land. The 
assessment was made by special Collectors, and 
the collection of rent by the village head-men 
supervised by the Divisional Officer. But 
neither Divisional Officer nor Regent was 
allowed to take part in revenue administration. 
Raffles had worked out this system of land rents 
after a great deal of personal investigation in 
different parts of the island. Before it could 
be thoroughly put to the test of time, a conven- 


tion was signed by Lord Castlereagh and the 
Dutch representative at the Congress of 
Vienna, binding Great Britain to hand back to 
Holland all the possessions she had held in the 
East on January Ist, 1803. 

Raffles left Java for ever on March 25th, 
1816, and five months later his successor 
handed back the island to the Dutch. In less 
than five years Raffles had made the British 
interregnum a turning-point in Dutch colonial 
administration, for they adopted, with certain 
changes, his village system and his methods of 
raising land revenue. “A modern colonial 
administration,” one Dutch historian wrote, 
“* was forced on us from outside.” And another, 
a century later, described Raffles as “‘ an inspira- 
tion to the carrying into execution of a dis- 
interested administration, a governing of Java 
for the Javanese.” 

On his way back to England, Raffles inter- 
viewed Napoleon on St. Helena. Had Raffles 
accompanied the expedition to Java ? Napoleon 
asked. Who commanded it ? How had the 
King of Java behaved ? Were the spice planta- 
tions of the Moluccas doing well, and were 
they also to be handed back to the Dutch ? 
When Raffles arrived in London in July 1816, 
he took a house (23 Berners Street) and 
furnished it with the many gifts of sculpture, 
paintings and handicrafts he had received in 
Java ; he visited aunts and uncles, took the 
waters at Cheltenham where he met his second 
wife, and then settled down to arrange the 
material he had accumulated during his eleven 
years abroad. A Minute of the East India 
Company Meeting on November 13th, 1816, 
records a letter from Raffles to the effect that 
he had decided to publish an account of Java, 
“but as the expense of engraving the various 
remains of Architectural grandeur which it is 
necessary to introduce will be great, and not 
feeling that he can make his own means avail- 
able to the extent necessary to complete the 
undertaking, he submits the same to the liberal 
consideration of the Court.” The Minute 
concludes :— 


RESOLVED That Mr. Raffles be presented 
with the sum of Three Hundred guineas towards 
defraying the expense of the said book, and that 
on its publication 40 copies of the same at six 
guineas each copy be taken for the use of the 
Company. 
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The Court of Directors received The 
History of Java on May 28th, 1817. While it 

is true that an editorial blue-pencil could have 

improved the style of the writing and the shape 

of the book, it is also true that The History of 

Java is a remarkable production. In two 

volumes, beautifully illustrated with engravings 

and many line drawings, it describes in great 

detail the history, the economy, the dance, 

music and literature of Java. It includes the 

first translation ever made into English of the 

Javanese national poem “ The Brata Yudha ” 

or “ The Holy War.” Raffles translated it, 

and his cousin, Dr. Thomas Raffles, a Dissent- 

ing Minister and a poet, agreed to render some 

of it into metre after the style of Macpherson’s 

Ossian. The passionate interest Raffles had 
always shown in linguistics is illustrated in 
The History of fava, which includes a small 
dictionary of English words with their equiva- 
lents in nine Indonesian languages. He had 
good reviews, especially in “ The Edinburgh 
Review.” And he was publicly recognized at a 
Levee at Carlton House on May 29th, 1817. 
On his approach, the Prince Regent, to whom 
The History of Java was dedicated, thanked 
Raffles for the entertainment and the informa- 
tion he had personally derived “from the 
perusal of the greater part of the volumes,” 
and expressed “ the high sense he entertained 
of the eminent services he had rendered to his 
country by his conduct in the government of 
Java.” The Prince spoke for nearly twenty 
minutes and then made Raffles a Knight. He 
was now Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., 
since two months earlier the Royal Society had 
elected him a Fellow. His certificate, signed by 
the famous surgeon Sir Everard Home, and 
the historian of Sumatra, William Marsden, 
and others, described him as a “ gentleman well 
versed in several branches of science.” 

To most people in the London of 1817, 
Raffles and the Javanese Prince, who accom- 
panied him, were their first personal contacts 
with Java. Raffles presented Javanese carvings 
to Princess Charlotte and to the Duchess of 
Somerset, and discussed problems of scientific 
interest with their husbands. When the two 
most famous artists of the day painted him, 
the background was Javanese. One, by G. F. 
Joseph, is in the National Gallery and 


The Three Graces from a temple at 
Borobodur, fava 


frequently reproduced. The second, less 
austere, almost poetic, was painted by James 
Lonsdale ; it is scarcely known. After being 
exhibited in the 1818 show of the Royal 
Academy, it remained in the possession of the 
Somerset family, until it was sold for twenty 
guineas at Christies in 1925. It shows Raffles 
posed with his arm resting on a volume of his 
History of Fava. 

Before leaving London to become Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bencoolen in Sumatra, which 
had remained in British possession, Raffles 
wrote a remarkable state paper for Canning, 
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then President of the Board of Control. In it 
he pleaded the case for British influence in the 
Malayan Archipelago. Bencoolen and Penang, 
he argued, were “‘ too remote from the scene ” 
for the protection of commerce “and more 
especially for an entrepot for our merchandise.” 
He suggested Bangka Island, which the Dutch 
might sell, or Bintang, or somewhere on the 
West Coast of Borneo. These suggestions won 
no support because British policy after 1815 
was concerned with establishing good relations 
with the Dutch. 

At first Bencoolen, and its Fort Marlborough, 
seemed a dreary place to Raffles. “ From what 
I have seen of Sumatra,” he wrote in almost his 
first letter home, “ I would not give one Java 
for a thousand such islands.” His Directors 
in London, having failed to establish the settle- 
ment as a trading centre from which to combat 
Dutch monopoly, had no further interest in it. 
’ The Company’s best sources of profit were 
gaming and cock-fighting farms ; they owned 
African slaves and slave-trading flourished 
along the coast. With his usual verve Raffles 
plunged into this situation ; he abolished the 
farms ; he freed the slaves, and he set up a 
school for the children of slave parents. In a 
request to Wilberforce to take Bencoolen under 
his wing, he described the “aptness and 
capacity in the children to receive instruction, 
and the unexpected talent displayed by some 
of them.” He found Sumatra richly rewarding 
in its natural history and social anthropology, 
and he was soon thinking of Bencoolen, not as 
a dreary place, but as a field for British coloniza- 
tion and as a centre from which to compete 
with the Dutch. 

Still unreconciled to British policy in 
returning Java and the other islands to the 
Dutch, he once again sailed to Calcutta, this 
time to plead his case with the new Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings. The Dutch, he argued 
in October 1818, “ possess the only passes 
through which ships must sail into the Malayan 
Archipelago—the Straits of Sunda and of 
Malacca, whilst the British had not now an 
inch of ground to stand upon between the Cape 
of Good Hope and China.” Lord Hastings 
listened, although he was well aware that the 
Company in London thought of Raffles as an 
irritatingly energetic Governor against whom 





the Dutch frequently made protests. But for 
the second time in his life Raffles left Calcutta 
with instructions that coincided with his 
deepest ambitions ; this time to secure “ the 
establishment of a station beyond Malacca, 
such as may command the southern aspect of 
these straits.” Afterwards Lord Hastings had 
second thoughts, but before his revised instruc- 
tions “to desist from the attempt to found” 
a British settlement reached Raffles, the British 
flag was already planted in the ancient Malayan 
city of Singapura, known to Raffles through his 
Malayan studies. “ It will soon rise in import- 
ance,” he wrote to a friend, “ and with this 
single station alone I would undertake to 
counteract all the plans of Mynheer ; it breaks 
the spell ; and they are no longer the exclusive 
sovereigns of the Eastern Seas.” The Secret 
Committee, the new Council of the East India 
Company in London, denounced Raffles in the 
strongest terms and described Singapore as a 
post that could only be retained at the risk of 
war. They decided, however, to await Lord 
Hastings’ explanation “ before retaining or 
relinquishing Sir Stamford Raffles’ acquisition 
of Singapore.” Individual directors supported 
him ; Charles Grant, for example, told the 
House of Lords in June 1820, of “ the value in 
a moral, political and commercial view, of a 
British establishment in the locality of Singa- 
pore, under the auspices of the Company.” 

Raffles spent little time in Singapore, less 
than two years altogether. During the first 
three years of its existence he was in Bencoolen, 
cultivating pepper, collecting thousands of 
plants and birds and animals and geological 
specimens. “I have turned farmer,” he wrote, 
“‘ and as President of the Agricultural Society, 
find more satisfaction than is to be derived from 
all the success that could attend a political life 
. . . Since the establishment of the factory of 
Singapore, I have bid adieu to all political 
responsibility.” In October, 1822, he returned 
to his “ political child,” as he described Singa- 
pore. For the next six months he planned the 
city ; the roads ; the administrative quarter ; 
a large area for the settlement of Chinese, since 
he presumed “ that they will always form by 
far the largest portion of the community ” ; 
local laws and regulations ; and the port, open 
to ships of all nations “ free of duty, equally 
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By courtesy of the Natural History Museum 


The enormous Rafflesia Arnoldi, discovered by Raffles and Dr. Ffoseph Arnold in Sumatra ; 
it is a yard wide, devours flies and smells of rotten beef 


and alike to all.” The project which gave him 
most personal joy was the Malay College. 
“ Education,” he said in a prophetic Minute 
read to the leading inhabitants of Singapore on 
April rst, 1823, “ must keep pace with com- 
merce in order that its benefits may be ensured 
and its evils avoided.” He envisaged a centre 
where the Malays could advance in their own 
language, and others could study the Malay 
race in all its aspects. 

When Raffles said goodbye to Singapore in 
June 1823, the European and Native Merchants 
presented an Address thanking him for his 
“ unwearied zeal, vigilance and comprehensive 
views . . . the liberality of principles, the 
operation of which has converted . . . a haunt 
of pirates into the abode of enterprise, security 
and opulence.” Arriving in England at the end 
of August, he was a sick man, weakened by a 
tropical climate and almost continuous head- 


aches. Broken-hearted by the loss of four of 
his five children from fever in Sumatra, he now 
learnt that his beloved mother had died while 
he was on his way home. He had lost all his 
possessions when the ship Fame caught fire a 
few hours after leaving Bencoolen ; his notes 
for “a full and ample history ” of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and other islands and of the establish- 
ment of Singapore, 3,000 drawings and a 
menagerie of animals and birds. He was still 
under a cloud with the East India Company. 
It treated him abominably ; during his life- 
time only a few individual Directors appreciated 
him and scarcely any Minister, with the 
exception of Canning, recognized his greatness, 
either as Lieutenant Governor-General or as 
the founder of Singapore. 

Raffles lived for less than two years after his 
return to England. His views on British policy 
never changed. One morning when breakfasting 
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with Wilberforce, a deputation from the 
Asiatic Society met him, by appointment, to 
thank him for his noble conduct in abolishing 
slavery in the islands he had governed. His 
cousin, Dr. Raffles, tells the story. 

They were naturally anxious to obtain informa- 
tion from him concerning those islands, their 
people and their produce ; and great was their 
astonishment when, kneeling before the maps 
placed against the back of a sofa, they bent over 
him as he pointed them out, and they listened to 
the interesting and astonishing details which he 
gave concerning them. There was Java, an island 
of rice ; and Borneo, an island of gold ; and 
Banca, an island of tin ; and the Celebes, islands 
of spice—enough, as he said to supply the rest 
of the world for all ages, all recklessly abandoned 
to the Dutch by a Government that knew neither 
why nor what they were giving. 

Freed from administrative work, Raffles 
was now able to indulge in interests which he 
had long cherished. First was the establish- 
ment of “a grand zoological collection in the 
metropolis, with a society for the introduction 
of living animals having the same 
relation to zoology as a science that 
the Horticultural Society does to 
botany.” The result wes the crea- 
tion of the Zoological Society of 
which he became the first President. 
He was a member of the Linnaean 
Society and read papers describing 
his researches and discoveries in 
Java and Sumatra. The University 
of Edinburgh conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on him in June 1825. 

To the end of his 
life he retained his 
interest in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. A 
few weeks before he 
died he was present 
at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the African 
Institution and 
seconded the vote of 
thanks to the Chair- 
man, the Duke of Busr of 


Gloucester. His RAFFLES in 
the Lion 
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after his death until the work of the Institution 
was merged into that of the newly formed 
Anti-Slavery Society. The visitor to West- 
minster Abbey will find the Raffles Monument 
by Chantrey side by side with those of Wilber- 
force and Thomas Fowell Buxton. The Abbey 
Muniments provide no clue as to who erected 
it, nor to the writer of the appreciative epitaph. 
The visitor to the beautiful thirteenth- 
century St. Mary’s Church in Hendon will find 
three reminders that he died in this parish. The 
first one, erected by his family in 1887, is a 
simple slab in the wall, marking an approximate 
spot of the remains of this “ Statesman, 
Administrator, and Naturalist, Founder of the 
Colony and City of Singapore.” The second is 
his coat-of-arms carved in the stone floor near 
the sanctuary steps. The third is a note on the 
new organ to the effect that in 1927 “ additional 
stops were given by the Government of the 
Straits Settlement” in memory of Raffles. 
The tribute to Raffles that I find 
particularly apt was one that was 
made to me three years ago in Java. 
Walking down the long main street 
of Djogjakarta that leads from the 
Sultan’s kraton to the rice fields 
surrounding the city, my com- 
panion called my attention to its 
name—Malioburo. “ This is in 
memory of your great Raffles,” 
he remarked. “‘ The road was called 
Malioburo in Raffles’ time after 
John Churchill, 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, a name 
that sounds some- 
thing like Malioburo 
to a Javanese ear. 
When we won our 
independence we 
changed most of the 
street names, which 
were named after 
famous Dutchmen. 





nually subscribed London Zoo 
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But we kept this one, 
By courtesy of . 
the Zoological because we consider 
ony Raffles a hero, and we 


know that he loved 
Java.” 
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The Cartoon 
in the 
Eighteenth 


Century 


By DOROTHY GEORGE 


field where Martin Luther had been a 

pioneer, political prints—not yet, strictly 
speaking, caricatures—were established in 
England as a powerful political weapon before 
the eighteenth century. In France and Holland 
prints had been largely used against the foreign 
enemy ; and in 1672 Henry Stubbe published 
a pamphlet contending that the “curious 
prints ” circulated by the Dutch were ground 
enough for a declaration of war. Employing 
Romeyn de Hooghe as his chief artist, William 
III used satirical prints, in the grand manner 
and on a grand scale, to ridicule James II and 
Louis XIV ; but the English share in the 
campaign consisted mainly, if by no means 
entirely, of copies and adaptations of Dutch 
prints. This was also true of the South Sea 
Bubble plates. It was in England, nevertheless, 
that the satirical print became established as a 
normal method of political warfare—a develop- 
ment of the long campaign against Sir Robert 
Walpole. Earlier, political prints had appeared 
sporadically during times of crisis. “ The chief 
means by which all the lower order of Whigs 
shall ever be found to act for the ruin of a potent 
adversary are the following three, the Print, 
the Canto or Doggrell Poem, and the Libell 


[sais THIS COUNTRY was late in the 


The Mask, by Sayers ; a cartoon of the Fox-North 
Coalition Government, May 21st, 1783 


[pamphlet] . . . .,” wrote a Tory pamphleteer 
in 1710, outraged by a print showing Dr. 
Sacheverell between the Pope and the Devil. 
The writer was obviously most impressed by 
the print’s deadly possibilities, and he breaks 
into verse, which may be taken as a tribute 
to Romeyn de Hooghe : 


Swifter than heretofore the Print effac’d 

The Pomp of mightiest Monarch, and 
dethron’d 

The dread Idea of royal Majesty 

Dwindling the Prince below the pigmy size. 


By the end of Walpole’s Ministry, the ballad 
was in decline, the print in the ascendant, and 
the pamphlet was challenged by the newspaper. 
But as weapons of propaganda all four were 
connected. Ballads were often headed by a 
print, as prints were explained by verses ; a 
pamphlet might have a frontispiece symbolizing 
its argument and this might also be sold as a 
separate plate. Newspapers would comment 
on an outstanding print. These interwoven 
instruments of propaganda reflect the impor- 
tance of the squib and lampoon in politics when 
ridicule was a favourite weapon. Linked as 
they were to everyday happenings, the prints 
give an incomparable rendering of the rhythm 
and tempo of the national life : politics would 
sometimes be interrupted by some more 


All illustrations by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE as an exciseman sitting on a hogshead of tobacco ; 
a protest against his Excise Bill, March 14th, 1733 


absorbing topic, such as the mysterious 
disappearance of Elizabeth Canning. 

Until the last two decades of the century, 
prints were primarily an Opposition weapon. 
According to the popular belief, Ministers were 
placemen, with all the odium that could be 
attached to the word, monopolizers of the 
loaves and fishes, the Court party against the 
Country party, the latter being Patriots, or, as 
Johnson put it, “ factious disturbers of Govern- 
ment.” A recurrent theme in eighteenth- 
century politics is popular clamour against 
Ministerial measures or projects. Classic 


examples are Excise in 1733, Jewish Naturaliza- 
tion in 1753, Bute’s Cider Tax in 1762. All 


these successful agitations were promoted by 
vested interests, fomented by cries of Liberty 
in danger (“ Liberty and Property ”’), carried 
on by organized petitioning, backed (or 
initiated) by hungry Outs eager to supplant 
the Ins. The repeal of the Stamp Act followed 
a similar agitation, though in its final stages 
this was not anti-Ministerial. A later and very 
interesting example is Fox’s agitation against 
Pitt’s Russian Armament in 1791. In such 
campaigns, prints played an important part ; 
they give a fascinating picture of propaganda 
at work—the myth, the slogan and the catch- 
phrase, conducing to the final submergence 
of reason. 











To the Opposition, persistently hammering 
at Walpole as an arrogant Colossus, an enemy 
of trade, a source of corruption, himself in 
corrupt subservience to France, the Excise 
scheme was a godsend. Here was an adminis- 
trative reform designed to propitiate the country 
gentry by a reduction of the Land Tax, to 
encourage trade, check smuggling and remove 
abuses in tax-collection by the substitution of 
excise for customs duties on wine and tobacco. 
The word Excise was enough to set the 
agitation going. Among the many Excise 
ballads there were three in particular by which 
it was said that the Opposition had “‘ ballad- 
sung the mob out of their senses.” All have 
been attributed to Pulteney himself, and prints 
had an important place in all three. After 
separate publication they were printed together 
on one broadside with copies of the cuts on the 
earlier editions. First was Britannia Excisa, 
which established the grisly image of the Excise 
monster. This symbol was one of the long 


succession of many-headed monsters—perhaps 
not yet extinct—that were part of English 
political folklore from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century. A blend of Hydra, Beast 
of Revelation, and medieval dragon illustrates 


the ballad : 


See this Dragon, EXCISE, 
Has Ten Thousand Eyes 
And Five Thousand Mouths to devour us 
A Sting and sharp Claws 
With wide-gaping Jaws, 

And a Belly as big as a Store-house. 

A scaly beast with webbed wings, seven 
fearsome heads on serpentine necks, and the 
claws of a giant bird of prey draws Walpole’s 
coach, putting out a vast claw to grab at one 
of the terrified citizens who are running away. 
Walpole lolls complacently, receiving the 
shower of coins vomited into his lap by one 
of the seven heads, while the others greedily 
swallow the necessities of life—a leg of mutton, 
a sheep, a tankard, a goblet, a tobacco pipe. 
Behind is a warehouse decorated with ‘““Cockets” 
and “ Permits,” documents by which excisable 
goods were released from bonded warehouses. 
The second of the three is Britannia Excisa, 
Part II, its main subject the (alleged) new 
“standing army” of excisemen and their 
interference with life and trade. The woodcut 
anticipates Walpole’s defeat, the monster is 
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worsted by men with clubs and with banners 
inscribed “ Craftsman” (Pulteney’s paper), 
“ Fogg ” (for Fog’s Journal) and “‘ No additional 
Excise.” The coach overturns, Walpole falls 
on his head attended by the Devil, the scrolls 
of cockets and permits are broken. On the 
third, Congress of Excise Asses, is depicted a 
bonfire at Charing Cross into which Ministerial 
newspapers and pamphlets are hurled. At the 
actual bonfires to celebrate the withdrawal of 
the Bill the ritual included the burning of an 
Excise dragon. These three are crude wood- 
cuts ; there are also elaborate copperplate 
engravings attacking the Bill; at least one 
of these was made to decorate a fan. 

Behind the fantasies of the Excise agitation 
was the not wholly irrational dread of the thin 
end of the wedge. Nothing can be said for the 
outcry against Jewish Naturalization, seized on 
by the Opposition as an opportunity for damag- 
ing the Pelhams. The agitation for the repeal 
of the Act is well illustrated in the prints, which 
exploit crude forms of anti-Semitism and in- 
dulge in personal invective. With Bute’s Cider 
Tax the cry of “No Excise, No Wooden 
Shoes ” was revived to sharpen the clamour 
that terrified him into resignation. The prints 
bring to life the volume and venom, and the 
duration, of this clamour—this execration— 
which from 1766, when relations between the 
King and the ex-favourite ended, lost all touch 
with realities. Historians have now shown how 
baseless was the theory of an attempt by 
George III to recover the powers of the Crown 
and subvert the Constitution by ruling through 
“* King’s Friends ” and so by-pass the Cabinet 
—the ever-recurring accusations of “ Secret 
Influence ” and “ a Power behind the Throne.” 
Its classic expression in Burke’s Thoughts on 
the present Discontents (1770) became accepted 
Whig doctrine and still passes for history. To 
account for Bute’s influence a liaison with the 
King’s mother was assumed. Behind this 
theory were fantastic prejudices, delusions, 
animosities, broadcast in popular prints and 
passionately believed : Bute as the head of a 
Scottish and Jacobite, and sometimes Popish, 
conspiracy against Liberty, here and in 
America. To this legend, Wilkes, in pursuit 
of his own vendetta with Bute, contributed a 
comparison between “ the Thane ” and Roger 























FOX bearing away East India House ; an attack upon 
his East India Bills, by Sayers, November 25th, 1783 


Mortimer, with the Princess Dowager in the 


part of Isabella, thus comparing the King’s 
mother with a queen who had connived at her 
husband’s murder and ruled England with her 


lover. This appeared first in No. 5 of the 
North Briton (§ July 1762); then, in the 
following March, Wilkes republished an old 
play, The Fall of Mortimer, with an insolent 
dedication to Bute. The insult to the Princess 
was gross ; six years earlier her son had sworn 
never to forgive her calumniators. At the 
first opportunity (in April 1763) Ministers 
struck at No. 45 of the North Briton ; owing 
to the use of General Warrants, the vendetta 
between the King and Wilkes became a great 
constitutional issue, leading to other issues, 
still more fundamental. Heretofore the revolu- 
tionary movement in America had been in 
conflict with much traditional loyalty to the 
Crown : from 1768-9 the Americans received 
a barrage of news about Wilkes which rapidly 
transformed George III into a tyrant. The 
influence of the prints in the phases of anti- 
Bute and Wilkite propaganda was undoubtedly 
great. They were responsible for the hatred 
which literally followed the Princess to her 


grave in 1772. “Satirical prints,” wrote 
Wraxall, “ generally dispersed throughout the 
kingdom, in which her highness was not at all 
spared, inflamed the public mind.” They did 
indeed, and with incredible grossness. Wilkes’s 
Roger Mortimer theme was coarsened and 
elaborated : she was the Queen in Hamlet, 
pouring poison into her sleeping son’s ear, 
with Bute in attendance. One print has the 
caption, The Wanton Widow ; in another she 
is “the pellmell Jezebel ” and “ that Infernal 
b - - - h Jezebel Carlton.” With Bute she rules 
the country through her “ Carlton House Junto.” 

The print—in modern phraseology, the 
cartoon—had some striking advantages over 
the newspaper, besides the potency of the 
visual image. The newspaper could hardly be 
self-supporting, its sale was too restricted, and 
it was hampered by taxation : a single popular 
print might be highly profitable—to publisher, 
though not to artist, unless, like Hogarth, he 
published his own plates. Unlike the newspaper, 
the print had become almost immune from 
prosecution—there were obvious objections 
to official proceedings against contemptible 
(though inflammatory) scurrilities. In 1756 
Horace Walpole called the latest prints “ the 
freshest treason.” The print-shops throve on 
faction, and their output vividly illustrates the 
extent to which oligarchy was tempered by 
demagogy and by the assumption that the most 
highly-placed persons are those most proper 
to attack : Walpole, in 1770, deploring the 
licence of the Press, saw no remedy : “‘Ministers 
are and ought to be lawful game, yet the law 
could not except them as proper to be attacked.” 
On North’s fall in 1782, a newspaper pro- 
phesied that a popular Ministry would bring 
ruin to the print-shops. But the Ministry soon 
ceased to be popular in circumstances power- 
fully exploited by Gillray in his earliest political 
satires, and the print-shops went on’ from 
strength to strength. There is abundant 
evidence, explicit and implicit, for the im- 
portance of satirical prints in eighteenth-century 
life and politics. ‘‘ I am excellently portrayed 
in Saturday’s Briton,” Wilkes wrote to his 
publisher (29 August 1762). “‘ Why do not the 
print-shops take me ? I am an incomparable 
subject foraprint....”” Hehad not long to wait. 

A defence of the Ministry, pictorial or other- 
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LORD BUTE buying the services of “‘ scribblers and etchers” ; right ; DR. JOHNSON 
carries a scroll marked £300 per ann. By Alexander Mackenzie, 1762 


wise, was almost inevitably assailed as venal— 
produced by “ The hungry Mob of Scribblers 
and Etchers,” to quote the title of a print in 
which the etcher is Hogarth, the outstanding 
victim of this line of attack. The print is one 
of eight or nine (not counting copies and 
piracies) violently blackguarding him for his 
print The Times—Plate I, published on 
September 7th, 1762. The rumpus this plate 
engendered (clouding the last two years of 
Hogarth’s life) is a striking illustration of the 
importance of graphic satire and of the strength 
of the feeling with which it was in conflict. 
Over 300 prints against Bute are extant (again 
not counting many piracies) : with one un- 
important exception the only known print on 
the other side is The Times. Hogarth’s plate is 
a protest against warmongering and demagogy, 
against factious attacks on the negotiators of 
the peace, against the continuance of a war in 
which the beneficiaries are shown as Frederick 
of Prussia (who plays his fiddle among his 
miserable subjects) and Holland, a selfish neutral 
preying upon commerce. The extreme un- 
popularity of this argument (when peace was 
“the approaching ignominious event ”’)' was 


aggravated by the parts given to Bute on one 
side and to Pitt and Temple on the other, while 
two Grub Street “ Garretteers,” presumed to 
be Wilkes and Churchill, are insignificant 
figures playing streams of water against those 
who are trying to save Europe from the flames 
of war. Bundles of North Britons and Monitors 
are used to feed the fire. 

Hogarth was savagely attacked. In counter- 
prints to The Times he is a pensioner and a 
hireling ; his “ Line of Beauty ” becomes the 
“ Line of Booty ” or of “ Buty.” Such allega- 
tions were common form and inconsistent with 
all we know of Hogarth, as well as with his 
own account of his motives. Wilkes struck 
back in the North Briton No. 17. Hogarth’s 
chance came some months later, when he 
sketched Wilkes in Westminster Hall and 
published John Wilkes Esqr. Drawn from the 
Life and Etched in Aquafortis . . . ., the em- 
bodiment of cynical and mephistophelean 
demagogy. Churchill’s verse satire, An Epistle 
to William Hogarth, followed : 


Virtue, with due contempt, saw Hogarth stand, 
The murd’rous pencil in his palsied hand. 


1 London Evening Post, 16-18 Sept. 1762. 











FOX dressed as an official of the French Directory ; 
by Gillray, April 18th, 1798 


Hogarth retaliated with his plate of Churchill 
as The Bruiser. “‘ Never did two men of their 
abilities throw mud with less dexterity,” was 
Horace Walpole’s verdict. The inevitable 
counter-prints again appeared, one containing 
a travesty of Hogarth’s unfortunate picture, 
Sigismunda, cruelly caricaturing Mrs. Hogarth. 

In 1762 Hogarth could no more impede the 
torrent of anti-Bute, anti-peace propaganda 
than Mrs. Partington could deflect the Atlantic 
with her mop. The political climate of 1783 
was very different, and the most conspicuous 
service ever rendered by a caricaturist to an 
English Minister is probably that of James 
Sayers to Pitt by his attack on the “ infamous 
Coalition” of Fox and North. This was 
unpopular from the first ; before they had held 
office a month Walpole wrote “ if satiric prints 
could dispatch them they would be dead in 
their cradle, there are enough to paper a room.” 


The attack on the India Bill was one of those 
occasions when the Opposition raised a clamour 
by exploiting a popular cry, but it differed from 
earlier manifestations in having the support of 
the Crown. When Sayers depicted Fox as 
Carlo Khan—the name stuck—running off 
with the India Office, it was a deadly thrust, as 
Fox and North both acknowledged in Parlia- 
ment. “It is difficult to conceive,” wrote 
Nathaniel Wraxall, “‘ the moral operation and 
wide diffusion of these caricatures through every 
part of the country.” Lord Eldon records : 
“ Fox said that Sayers’ caricatures had done 
him more mischief than the debates in parlia- 
ment or the works of the press. The prints 
of Carlo Khan . . . Fox and Burke quitting 
Paradise when turned out of office, and many 
other of these publications, had certainly a vast 
effect upon the public mind.” 

Pitt’s reward to Sayers was handsome—the 
office of Marshal of the Court of Exchequer. 
This was evidently in return for past services, 
not the hire of his pencil: thereafter his 
political satires tend to become fewer (though 
there are some very effective ones), and he 
turns more and more to social subjects. The 
other known instance of a caricaturist rewarded 
with sinecure or pension is Gillray. When 
Canning began the Anti-facobin for “A 
kingdom’s safety, and the world’s repose,” he 
turned to Gillray, not to illustrate his paper, 
but to provide cartoons, and very effective the 
products of this co-operation are. Through 
Canning’s good offices Gillray was given a 
pension of £300 a year towards the end of 1797 ; 
it ceased with Pitt’s resignation in 1801, and 
was probably restored on the fall of the 
Ministry of all the Talents in 1807. From 
1798 Gillray remained, as he had always been, 
anti-Foxite, anti-Gallican, anti-Jacobin. He 
did not become a mere Ministerial tool, but he 
was less incalculable, more of a_ political 
partisan, and gross attacks on the royal family 
ceased. His services in the war against France 
have been very highly rated. To quote the 
verdict of Champfleury : “Ce fut un ora 
excitateur, un remueur de fibres patriotiques, et 
son nom devait étre donné a une des rues avoisinant 
la place ou se trouve la statue de Wellington.” 


Canning, ‘“‘ New Anti-Facobin, 


Morality.” 
No. xxxvi (9 July 1798). 
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His English contemporaries would probably 
have found his chief merit (or demerit) in the 
discrediting of an Opposition which was 
socially powerful, Francophil and anti-war. 
“The Opposition are as low as we can wish 
them,” Lord Bateman wrote to Gillray in 
November 1798. “ You have been of infinite 
service in lowering them and making them 
ridiculous.” 

In the last three decades of the century, 
English caricature was transformed. The old- 
fashioned ‘“‘emblematical” or “ hierogly- 
phical” print, often dependent on a written 
explanation and with something of the character 
of a puzzle, was replaced by the caricature, 
bold and emphatic, sold plain or coloured, but 
usually coloured, with an immediate appeal to 
the eye. Names connected with this evolution 
are Townshend, Mortimer, Bunbury, Sayers, 
Woodward, Newton, Rowlandson, Gillray. 
Hogarth, incomparably the greatest, was the 
essential prelude to the change, though his 
influence on the political print was largely 
indirect. Two, at least, were amateurs ; and 
the amateur had a specific influence on the 
art and progress of caricature. The impetus 
was given by George Townshend (afterwards 
Marquis) from the fifties onwards.* Drawing 
that was incorrect but expressive gained ground 
at the expense of the uninspired professional— 
a technique brilliantly practised by Max 
Beerbohm and, later, by James Thurber. 
Secondly, the ideas of the highly-placed could 
be injected into political satire through the 
“hints and sketches” asked for by print- 
sellers : ““ Gentlemen’s designs engraved gratis” 
was one advertisement. The art of caricature 
became a fashionable hobby, encouraged by the 
drawing-masters who taught it, and etched 
the work of their pupils, to whom they also 
taught the art of etching. Amateurs delighted 
in social comedy, and after 1770 this had an 
increasing vogue, with Rowlandson as the 
supreme master. The illustrated joke made 
its appearance. The genre reacted on political 
satire, which became more amusing without 
any loss of pungency ; caricatures gained in 
prestige and popularity. Print-sellers advertised 
caricature exhibitions—admission one shilling. 


* What Walpole called his “ talent for buffoonery” 
was sometimes tinged with ribaldry. 
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They lent out “ folios of caricatures ” “ for the 
evening,” or “ after the fashion of a circulating 
library.” Large volumes or portfolios of prints 
were part of the furniture of a gentleman’s 
library, and a specific against country-house 
boredom. 

The change is inseparable from political 
developments : a greater political maturity, 
improved newspapers, the publication of parlia- 
mentary debates, and hence a more instructed 
public opinion. Earlier in the century, the 
main lesson learned by simple-minded print- 
gazers would have been that Ministers were 
always wrong and very often wicked. That 
convention vanished with Pitt’s accession to 
power, though the libertarian bias against the 
executive remained. Despite recurring waves 
of popular excitement, faithfully reflected in 
the prints, the lesson might well have been that 
there is more than one side to most political 
questions. Gillray was a master in the use 
of irony for the deflation of political humbug. 





A caricature of HOGARTH in answer to his print 
of Fohn Wilkes, May 6th, 1763 
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YME, LARGEST AND BEST of the Aeolian 
‘ cities, the winter refuge—after Salamis 

—for the fleet of Xerxes, lies an easy 
quarter of a mile west of the main Pergamum- 
Smyrna road. Its low acropolis holds Mytilene 
in sight. 

It had a reputation for stupidity in its day, 
for it renounced all harbour dues and remained 
a free port for three centuries, and—while 
other cities celebrated their deeds—the his- 
torian of Cyme merely stated that his country 
was at peace. Happy Cyme! ? 

It is now called Nimrut Limani, the harbour 
of Nimrod—but there is nothing of a port, or 
even of habitation, about it: the country track, 
manageable for carts, is chiefly used by camels 
carrying bales of cotton or tobacco from the 
fields of New Phocaea out of sight. On the 
winding, solitary expanse there is one small 
house with door-posts and lintels taken from 
more splendid buildings. The harbour far 
around is swamp, streaks of water amid whose 
rushes black cattle wander browsing, and to 
whose sweet grass the flocks are led. It lies in 
a wide, shallow and empty basin, and from it 
a stream cuts a short valley passage between 
acropolis and hill to the sea. It must have been 
one of the favourite river estuaries with a safe 
anchorage behind it ; but nothing is left except 
a stone sarcophagus lying divided, on either side 
of a casual Turkish bridge that spans the 
stream. 

The acropolis is a gentle place, two hundred 
feet high at most, marked into fields by trees. 
The grow thickest, I suspect, where the rubble 
of lost buildings has interrupted the plough. 
At the very top, French archaeologists in the 
past uncovered the head of a Doric column and 
a few square yards of smoothly chiselled wall. 
It lies sunk among thorns, in the atmosphere of 
ruins tampered with by men. More and more, 
as I travelled in Turkey, I came to regret the 
way the archaeologists nibble at a building 
and leave it, so as to bring it to the notice of 
all the peasants who happen to be in search of 
stones. The fact that Cyme is far from a village, 
and that carts cannot reach the summit, has so 
far kept the little centre of its piety intact. As 

1 Modern Nimrut Limani; 37 miles from 
Smyrna off the Pergamum road, track to Yeni 


Focha, before Aliagha. 
? Herodotus VIII, 130 : Strabo, XIII, 3, 6. 


CYME 
The Phrygian 


Mood 


Cyme, near the modern Smyrna, was 
one of the ports that served the 
Phrygians during the centuries from 
1000-700 B.C., when they dominated 
Asia Minor. Mauss Stark studies the 
civilization of this ancient people, from 
whom the Greeks derived one of the 
three modes of classical music. 


By 
FREYA STARK 


one walks over ploughed terraces and levels of 
the empty hill, the splintered earthenware, the 
soft black shiny Hellenistic glaze, the red both 
ribbed and plain, whisper with tiny toneless 
voices, lying thicker or thinner about one’s feet 
according to the ancient crowding of the streets 
and markets that covered the hill of Cyme. Ina 
western embrasure, the theatre was set : a fold 
shows the curve of the seats though all the stone 
has vanished. And at the western bottom of the 
hill one comes down again to the sea, indented, 
probably to a second harbour. Quaystones run 
out under waves ; a fluted trunk of column lies 
there, white as salt ; more column shafts, four 
of them, are laid side by side by some later 
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North-east of Cyme, the Theatre at Pergamum 


barbarian, Byzantine or Latin; they were 
probably the underprops for the landing-stage 
to a small fortress, for there is the dim vestige, 
the shapeless mound, of what may have been a 
built enclosure. Under the wall of the acropolis, 
with steepness between, a sea-walk ran ; and 
its temples and porticos have left pieces of 
their columns strewn beside the shingle. 

The column is ever in one’s mind in Ionia— 
an invention complete in itself with the 
economy of perfection—with all essentials and 
nothing superfluous, and the rules of beauty 
observed in its careful necessities. The caryatid 
was invented later ; pedestals were embellished 
with statues by rich Ephesus devotees ; fancy 
spirals from Asia Minor, twisted out of the 


straight, are to be seen over the altar of St. 
Peter’s in Rome : but the original columns of 
Aeolis and Ionia must have given a straight- 
forward delight of roundness and smoothness 
and size, as they were cut out of a local moun- 
tain and set up, shaped and polished or fluted, 
to take the place of the first tree trunks and the 
later wooden structures in which the early 
gods were housed. And what country in the 
world has ever had so many columns flourishing 
in it all at once ? 

The Doric capital on the hill of Cyme came 
to me as a surprise, for the Ionic is usual here 
in the land of its greatness. The Doric belongs 
perhaps to Crete and certainly to the heavily 
timbered hillsides of Europe, the Ionic to the 





From “Les Fouilles de 
Pazarti"’ by Dr. Hamit 
a Kozay, Ankara, 
194] 


A Phrygian tile, showing a centaur with a bough 


lighter-built forests of western Asia, and where 
it first came from, whether from Assyria or 
Persia, is I believe not known. Something like 
it must have travelled, like many another 
novelty, westward along the great highways, 
moulding, as it went, the cruder efforts of the 
Phrygian tombs : for the Ionic volute exists, 
vertical instead of horizontal, in the shafts of 
Persepolis ; and early forms are seen on reliefs 
of Khorsabad and Koyunjik;? and there is a 
fluted example on a Khorsabad stele. The 
plant-like branching ornament so common in 
archaic Greek architecture is constantly found 
in Assyria; and the Assyrian “ kiosques,” 
with primitive architrave and cornice,‘ are 
like the Ionic too ; and as it travels westward, 
the column appears complete in Hittite sculp- 
tures at Pterium (Boghaz Kéy). I have a private 
unscientific conviction of my own that the 
wooden props which still hold up the porches 

§ Statham, A short critical history of Architecture, 
1, §4-6 : Glotz, 517. 

* Choisy, Histoire de I’ Architecture, 1, 337. 


of hillside mosques in Caspian Mazanderan— 
flattened horizontal capitals roughly carved, 
which support the push of the wooden post 
below—are the Ionic capital before its first 
transformations, used in the sort of forest 
country where it began. 

The chiselling of it in stone had to wait till 
there were iron tools to cut it. “ L’ordre a 
volutes se développe, pendant la période Lydienne 
a la faveur du fer, qui permet dedéco uper les 
contours.”® It recalls us to the business of the 
industrial age and the working of iron, to the 
Lydians at Sardis and the Phrygians beside 
them in the north. 

The Phrygians stretch like a pastoral cloud 
behind the Greek coast-lands, and had affinities 
with the Greeks before their separate migra- 
tions. Their legends haunt the mountains 
about Smyrna ; and Homer saw them farther 
north, on the Sangarius river’—a coastal 


5 Choisy, Histoire de I’ Architecture, 1, 256. 
§ Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Lydia, etc. 
7 Iliad, III. 
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From “ Les Fouilles de Pazarti " 


Phrygian warriors : “‘ their presence hid the existence of the 
Hittite Empire from the early Greeks” 


people whom Priam as a young man helped in 
war against the Amazons. 

At that time the Cilicians also, to whom 
Andromache belonged, lived near Troy, and 
the drift of these peoples was to the south. 
They moved, no doubt, for many generations, 
adopting the objects (and the women) they met 
with—the red polished pottery in the forms of 
gourds found with the earliest copper, and the 
three-coloured decoration, black, red, and 
white, “whose immemorial home is central 
Asia Minor.”® 

Their alphabet, akin to Greek, the Phrygians 
took, Prof. Ramsay thinks, from Cyme ;° and 
used it in a language which belonged in part, 
as did all the languages of these Indo-European 
peoples—Thracians, Phrygians, Armenians— 
to the older lands they reached and conquered, 
full of words resembling the place-names of 


Caria. Even Greek contains about 40 per cent 


® Myres, 492. 
*Ramsay, J. of Hellenic Studies, 1889, 14 : 
Radet, 292. 


of root words whose origin is foreign, of the 
sort taken over by strangers when they come 
into a landscape different from their own. 
Such names remain for a long time. The lunar 
god Men, brought by the Phrygians, is still 
recalled in the little town of Menemen on the 
way to Cyme.!° 

As they came down and settled on the 
border lands that hang above the Caicus valley, 
the Phrygians entered the great area of the 
Hittite supremacy. Their presence, and that 
of the Lydians, hid the very existence of this 
empire from the Greeks now building them- 
selves in at the far and comparatively peaceful 
end of the trade route, where it touched the 
Aegean. Here the noise of eastern events came 
slowly, softened by remoteness and the ease of 
the sea. As by a desert storm that gathers in 
distances and carries its spate through ravines 
to unexpected places, the Hittite empire was 
broken about 1200 B.c. The Greeks knew 


10 Perrot and Chipiez. 





From “ Les Fouilles 
de Pazarti ”’ 





Phrygian warrior’s head, on a tile used for decorating houses 


nothing of it, though they themselves were 
known and mentioned—Ayyavala, Aeolian ; 
Ahhiyava, Achaean—in Hittite documents 
nearly two hundred years before." Far away 
the Hittites fell ; and the Assyrian power, too, 
rose and fell and kept the inland nations busy ; 
and the coming of iron racked the world—and 
in all this time the Lydians and Phrygians led 
their caravans to the seaboard and watched the 
loading of ships. 

They watched the raised decks come in, 
and improvements in building, and the inven- 
tion of the triple tier of oars for the meeting of 
enemies at sea. And they, too, for their part, 
brought down their inland crafts—the gable 
roof of the temple was probably theirs,!? and 
the art of embroidery called Phrygian in Pliny’s 


11 Myres, 116 ; Hogarth, 66 ff. 
12 Perrot and Chipiez, 220. 


day,!* and — from Lydia — the stamped 
currency of money.’ Others say that this was 
brought to her city by Demodike, daughter of 
an Agamemnon, a princess of Cyme, who 
married a Phrygian king.° There was easy 
intercourse along the valleys. At that time, 
while the unwalled cities of the Greeks were 
young, the people of the plateau brought more 
perhaps than they took away, for the riches that 
stirred the world were in their hills. A Phrygian 
king, Midas the son of Gordias, was “‘ the first 
barbarian to send offerings to Delphi,”!* and 
the Lydian soon followed, lavish with the 
mountain gold. Iron, the new despotism in the 
world, was indigenous in Turkey and used in 


13 Pliny, Natural History, VIII, 74. 

14 Radet, passim. 

15 Pollux IX, 83 : Aristotle, fragm., 611, 37. 

16 Herodotus, V, 49: I, 14: Radet, passim: 
and Hall. 
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the thirteenth century by the Hittites. It had 
been sent about this time as tribute from Syria 
to Egypt, and was common in Philistia. It 

existed in Greece before the Dorians, though 

sparsely. It appears under the Phrygians 

(Muski) at Carchemish on the Euphrates about 

1150 B.c. coming from Asia Minor ; from here 

and from Taurus (not necessarily produced 

there), in the eighth century it reached the 

Assyrian kings. 

One watches it, moving like a disease or a 
religion, eclipsing the leaf-shaped sword that 
carried the epic world of the sea-raiders out of 
the age of bronze. By the time of the Hittites’ 
fall, the new metal had spread from the high 
north-east of Asia Minor and was worked in 
Syria and Cyprus, in Phrygia and Thrace. 

When the Aeolian Greeks first beached their 
ships on the empty shore of Cyme, iron tools 
and weapons were already travelling in the long 
descending caravans. They were there among 
the thick-set little horses and the mules which 
were said to be a Mysian invention before the 
Persian-brought camel was known.!” 

Roads then were probably much as Newton 
describes a new Smyrna road in 1854, with, on 
each side, a footpath which “ the people of the 
country make little use of, as they have no 
wheeled carriages. The mules and pack horses 
have worn away a serpentine track through the 
bed of the road. The smart equestrians usurp 
the footpath. . . . The traffic is not on the road 
but alongside . . . to avoid the hard pave- 
a 

The men of the caravans were dressed in the 
costume of the plateau that seems to have been 
much the same from Phrygia to Kurdistan. 
Herodotus describes it in the march past of 
Xerxes’ army, worn also by the Paphlagonians 
and the Ligyans, the Matieni (Kurds) the 
Mariandynians, Cappadocians, and Armenians, 
“ with wicker helmets on their heads, and little 
bucklers and spears of no great length, and 
javelins also and daggers ; and on their feet... 
their own peculiar boots, that reach to the 
middle of the shin.”® 

So the Phrygians walked along, with clean- 
shaven upper lip and pointed beard of the 


*? LG, Il, 157, Anacreon : Radet, 250. 
18 Newton, I, 280. 
?® Herodotus, VII, 73. 





From the Journa! of Hellenic Studies, vol. 68 


A Phrygian tributary, from the Palace of Sargon, 
King of Assyria, 722-705 B.C. 


Egyptian fashion,*° as we see it in the later 
archaic bronzes all over the Aegean to Etruria 
in the west. They were skilled in the breaking 
in of horses, and richer than all their neigh- 
bours in fields and flocks. And no doubt they 
prodded their newly-invented animals with the 
short spears of their newly-invented metal as 
gaily as their later muleteer descendants con- 
tinue to do to this day. 


20 Perrot and Chipiez, 172. 
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From “' Les Fouilles de Pazarti " 


An attacking lion on a fragment of a tile 


The iron tools built the temples ; but an 
echo of something more fragile and lasting 
than metal hangs about the Phrygian name. 
For their shepherds once cut reeds where the 
treeless level of the plateau breaks from shallow 
lakes to a trickle of running water, where the 
gradual valleys steepen slowly as they eat them- 
selves down to the sea. The shepherds made 
holes in their reeds and piped, and the name of 
the elegy (the kindred Armenian for reed is 
elegn) came down into our world with their 
lament. That high thin sound of the pipe was 
known in Crete, but is traditionally Phrygian. 
It is the channel of all elegiac singing—all 
fugitive personal moods, delights and sorrows 
that ever the western world has sung. The 
shepherds sang, and the priests of Cybele, 
the Idaean dactyls, the workers of iron, took 
the song into their ritual and were known as 
inventors of music:*! the lament travelled down 
to Lesbos where the poets found it, and estab- 
lished it for ever. As they sang, in the seventh- 
sixth centuries, the long supremacy of the epic 


1 L.G., II, §-7. 





came to an end : “ that is why flute-players in : 


Greece have Phrygian names like those of 
slaves, Samba and Adon and Telus ”’.”” 
* Aristotle calls the elegy Phrygian, and 
thinks it too exciting for the young.” 

The poets remember their debt. The echo 
haunts all music, and the Lake Aulocrene, 
loveliest of names, is not forgotten, where the 
best reeds used to grow. Theocritus and Vergil 
remembered under Sicilian ilex and Mantuan 
poplar ; and, in the English landscape, the 
simple swain 

sang to the oaks and rills, 

While the still morn went out with sandals 

grey ; 

He touched the tender stops of various 

quills, 

Warbling with eager thought his Doric lay. 

And now the sun had stretched out all the 

hills, 

And now was sunk into the western bay... 
The Phrygian voice sings in Lycidas.™ 

8 1.G., I, 107. 


23 Perrot and Chipiez, 29. 
24 Tycidas, by John Milton. 
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Elizabeth I 


By J. HURSTFIELD 


N HIS DELIGHTFUL DESCRIPTION of Elizabeth- 

an England, the Reverend William Harrison 

reminds us that “ by the especial grace of 
God and bounty of our princes . . . if any come 
hither from other realms, so soon as they set 
foot on land, they become so free in condition 
as their masters.” The diplomat Sir Thomas 
Smith, writing his description of the Common- 
wealth of England in the fifteen sixties, while 
he was en poste in France, had paid tribute like- 
wise to the liberty of Englishmen. Feudalism, 
he tells us, involved the use of two kinds of 
bondmen : slaves bound in their person and 
villeins bound to the soil. “‘ And of the first,” 
he goes on, “ I never knew any in the realm in 
my time ; of the second so few there be that it 
is not almost worth the speaking.” With this 
and other evidence before them, it is not sur- 
prising that historians have been inclined to see 
the decline of feudalism more or less keep pace 
with the decline of the Middle Ages. By the 
Tudor period, it would appear, the substance 
had gone out of feudalism though some of its 
shadows remained. 

An English exile or a foreigner might see 
things rather differently. Cardinal Allen and 


Wardship and Marriage 








By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Seal of the Court of Wards in the reign 
of Charles I 


Count Olivares, drawing up a programme of 
reform which the victorious Spanish Armada 
should carry out, referred to the manner in 
which Queen Elizabeth was exploiting her 
feudal rights and declared that “it would be 
a most glorious way for a new prince to solem- 
nize his entry if he were to abolish this evil 
tax.” This was no isolated opinion. “ Grave 
abuses have crept in,” wrote the Venetian 
Ambassador in London in his description of the 
feudal revenues in the early years of the next 
century, “and the subjects cry aloud to 
heaven.” They “ do all they can to avoid such 
an inheritance, which brings a plague and ruin 
upon their estates ! ” 

How is this discrepancy in the opinions of 
Englishmen and foreigners to be explained ? 
Sir Thomas Smith himself provides the clue. 
If we read on in his Commonwealth, we find, 
after his tribute to the economic and social 
freedom of Englishmen, this remarkable 
sentence : ““ No man holdeth land simply free 
in England, but he or she that holdeth the crown 
of England : all others hold their land in fee.” 
In one and the same chapter Smith is, in fact, 
telling us that feudal bondage is virtually 


- extinct, yet no one holds his lands freely and 
all hold their lands by some tenure of a superior 
lord “‘ and he again of an higher lord, till it 
come to the Prince.” Here is a contradiction ; 
but it is more apparent than real. Much, but 
by no means all, of agrarian feudalism had gone. 
What survived was what we may call fiscal 
feudalism, feudalism kept alive for no purpose 
other than to bring in a revenue to the 
crown. 

One aspect of this fiscal feudalism was the 
royal right of wardship and marriage. It bore 
only the most superficial traces of its origins. It 
had emerged either before, or shortly after, the 
Norman Conquest ; but in the early days it 
had a legitimate task to fulfil. Since land was 
held by knight service in order to provide the 
overlord with an army, it was reasonable 
enough that, when the tenant died and left an 
heir under age, his land should pass into 
“‘ wardship,” that is, revert to the lord, until 
the heir came of age. This proved the thin end 
of the wedge. Wardship of the land soon came 
to mean wardship of the heir, and that in time 
to mean the “ marriage ” of the heir, that is, 
the right to choose a husband or wife for the 
ward so that control of the land should not pass 
into the hands of an enemy of the lord. And 
_ then some time in the twelfth century, the 
feudal significance of these rights dwindled in 
face of their growing economic significance. 
Wardships and marriages were being sold left 
and right to the highest bidder. Anyone buying 
the wardship, which always included the 
marriage, of an heir could then either gain a 
good marriage for a relation of his—or sell it 
at a profit. 

By the end of John’s reign the twisting of 
these feudal rights out of all recognition was 
already arousing sufficient protests to call for a 
group of clauses in Magna Carta. Yet three 
hundred years and more later thesé rights were 
still being exploited as fully as possible, even 
though contemporaries had only the dimmest 
notions how the whole thing had begun. “‘ The 
tenure remains,” said an M.P. in the 1606 
debate, “ the tenure remains though the use 
sleeps.” The last thing that Elizabeth I would 
have wanted was to summon the feudal host, 
even if she could have discovered who belonged 
to it. Charles I did call the English nobility, 


on their feudal allegiance, to war against the 
Scots ; but they came reluctantly and, as 
Gardiner tells us, “as spectators rather than 
actors.” Wardship was a tough and anti-social 
form of a capital levy ; and the heir paid it not 
simply with his income from land but in the 
immeasurable charges upon human happiness 
which an unfortunate marriage might impose 
for the rest of his days. Apart from all this, 
fiscal feudalism became one of the major rackets 
of Tudor England. 

The royal rights of wardship and marriage 
derived solely from the tenure by which a man 
happened to hold his land. If it was by knight 
service in chief, which meant that in the long 
forgotten past the holder of that particular piece 
of land was liable to military service of the 
crown, then the full threat of this damnosa 
hereditas, in its social, not its military, sense 
hung over him. But very often time, and the 
shrewd ministrations of the lawyers, had woven 
a protective veil against the royal claims and, 
at the inquisition post mortem after a landholder’s 
death, the local jury would report that “ by 
what tenure the land is held they do not know.” 
It was an uneasy slumber ; and it was the task 
of Empson, Dudley and a whole group of civil 
servants at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century rudely to awaken the sleeping tenants- 
in-chief of the crown. Men discovered, to their 
horror and disgust, that some portion of their 
inheritance was held by a military tenure, and 
the consequences were visited upon the third 
and fourth generations. No class was immune. 
The Earls of Oxford, Essex and Southampton 
were royal wards. So, too, was the wretched 
son of a Middlesex yeoman who had the mis- 
fortune to taint his eleven acres of land with 
one acre held by knight service in chief. 

From 1540 onwards the full apparatus of a 
department of state, the Court of Wards, was 
at hand to dress with authority and justice the 
royal claims ; and amongst its masters were 
some of the ablest men in Tudor government, 
including three future lord treasurers. Sir 
William Paulet, later Marquess of Winchester, 
was its first master. Sir William Cecil, better 
known as Lord Burghley, was master through- 
out the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign, from 
1561 until his death in 1598. At this point the 
Earl of Essex struggled hard for the succession, 

















By courtesy of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


“* Fiscal feudalism was kept alive to bring in revenue to the crown” ; 
painting of the Court of Wards and Liveries, about 1585 


but the Queen passed him over. The office 
went instead to Burghley’s son, Sir Robert 
Cecil, who had in fact done a good deal of the 
work during Burghley’s declining years. But 
the Queen’s decision was not simply a matter 
of administrative efficiency. The mastership 
of the wards was a key position of patronage, 
influence and power in Elizabethan England. 
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In Essex’s hands it could have given him a 
following, perhaps a party, as great as any 
that could be carved out by an official in the 
Tudor state. Indeed the gifts to the master, 
a perquisite of the office, might have saved him 
and his followers from that bankruptcy through 
which they slid to treason, rebellion and the 
executioner’s block. 








By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


First master of the Court of Wards, WILLIAM PAULET, 
Marquess of Winchester, 1485-1572 


A series of conscientious masters streng- 
thened the grip of the Court of Wards on Tudor 
society. Not surprisingly, then, contemporaries 
tell us that men were wont to “ smother their 
tenures.” On the other hand, they also tell us, 
crown officials “ have Argus eyes piercing into 
all conveyances.” Escheators and feodaries, 
as well as private informers, racked and harried 
a considerable section of the landowning 
classes at the very moment when the widow 
faced for the first time the bleak prospect of 
bringing up a bereaved family on diminished 
resources. It was very necessary, Bacon 
reminded the successor of Elizabeth I, that 
“the vexation of escheators and feodaries be 
repressed which (upon no substantial ground 
of record) vex the country with inquisitions and 
other extortions.” Here were unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for bullying, favouritism, blackmail 
and corruption. 

Between the first suspicion that a wardship 
was in prospect and the final stage, when the 
crown granted it to a “ guardian,” lay a long 
and wearisome process of inquisition and 
survey, petition and assessment, bill and patent. 
And while the due processes of the law dragged 
out their inescapable routine (and there might 
be thirty or more such steps before the whole 
business was complete), there were crowds of 
officials, quasi-officials and contact men whose 
dubious services must be rewarded if the 
process was to be brought to any conclusion at 
all. Above all it was necessary at some stage 
to enlist the support of a courtier, because a 
hardening tradition of the Court of Wards laid 
it down that you did not normally petition the 
master yourself for a wardship, but went 
through a suitor or, as our official records, 
using the word in its original sense, describe 
him, a “solicitor.” The solicitors might in 
fact be several stages removed from the 
candidate for a wardship and they, too, were 
unlikely to offer their services without prospect 
of reward. We have two pieces of direct 
evidence and a good deal of circumstantial 
evidence to show that Burghley himself was the 
recipient of substantial gifts. 

At the end of this almost interminable pro- 
cedure lay then the letter patent granting a 
wardship. What exactly was involved in a 
patent of this sort ? When an Elizabethan 
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spoke of a wardship he really meant the grant 
of a marriage : the right to offer to his ward 
someone’s hand in marriage. It must be a 
marriage absque disparagatione—without dis- 
paragement : the ward could decline a marriage 
with someone below his station in life.’ But dis- 
paragement would be a difficult thing to prove 
and the heir would hardly be in a position to 
embark upon costly litigation to establish the 
grounds of his refusal. But on no other grounds 
could he decline the proffered marriage. If he 
persisted in his refusal then, when he came of 
age, he must pay the “forfeiture” of his 
marriage to his guardian. This could be a very 
considerable sum and we have only scattered 
evidence that wards held out to the-bitter end. 
Late in Elizabeth’s reign there was in circula- 
tion a scandalous story that the Earl of South- 
ampton had been mulcted of £5,000 by 
Burghley, his guardian, for refusing to marry 
one of Burghley’s grand-daughters. Lord 
Sandys lamented that his refusal of a marriage, 
when he was a ward, cost him £2,000. But we 
are without concrete evidence and we must be 
on our guard against hearsay, slander and the 
apologias of bankrupt noblemen. Elizabethans 
loved to repeat a scandalous tale—and to 
improve upon it where possible. 

In the marriage, then, lay the guardian’s 
principal hope of profit. But until his ward 
came of age he was responsible for his care, 
education and upkeep. Towards his expenses 
the guardian frequently, but by no means 
always, received an exhibition: an annual 
maintenance grant which might be increased 
when the ward went to a university, or his 
other charges increased. Some guardians com- 
mitted the upbringing to the mother while 
retaining the rights of wardship and marriage. 
Others exercised the full authority of guardian- 
ship themselves, with varying degrees of 
humanity. Burghley, it was well known, 
lavished on his wards the finest in education 
and upbringing that a noble household had to 
offer. Conditions must have varied a great 
deal, and the surviving records have some 
squalid incidents to report. But this kind of 
evidence was produced for litigation or other 
purposes : it is in essence special pleading. 


? And in certain other special cases. 
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ROBERT CECIL, Earl of Salisbury, 1563-1612, succeeded 
his father as master of the Court 


By courtesy of Bodley’s Librarian 


“* The recipient of substantial gifts” ; WILLIAM CECIL, Lord Burghley, 1520-1598 


Scores of wardships were granted each year 
and about the majority of them our records are 
silent. Many wardships must have followed 
the uneventful course which ended in a 
marriage to the guardian’s son or daughter. 
The most interesting, and most important, 


aspect of the Court of Wards was concerned 
with marriage. But it had a number of other 
responsibilities. The wardship of the land, no 
less than the wardship of the body, belonged 
to the crown ; and during the minority the land 
was usually leased out. Sometimes it went to 
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the guardian, sometimes to a complete stranger. 
In any case it was an entirely separate trans- 
action on a rental basis. But it was well known 
that the annual values were grossly underrated 
and, on top of that, the temporary occupier was 
tempted to work the soil to the bare in search 
of a quick return. It was a lean inheritance that 
awaited the ward on his majority. All this was 
against the law, and the Court of Wards tried 
to protect the interests of the minor. But the 
cupidity of landlords was a byword in Tudor 
England, and for the one who was brought to 
justice many escaped. For idiots and lunatics 
the Court of Wards was also responsible : for 
the appointment of their guardians and the 
control of their lands. Here, of course, were the 
usual opportunities for abuse and mismanage- 
ment by private individuals ; but the Court 
itself never exploited lunacy as it did 
wardship. 

This extraordinary system flourished right 
through Elizabeth’s reign, and, indeed, went 
on until the outbreak of the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. What exactly did it mean 
to Tudor society ? If we take the contemporary 
outcry against wardship at its face value then 
it was an unmitigated social evil. In support 
of this view there is a considerable body of 
evidence.’ Here we have room for only a few 
isolated examples, drawn from a very wide 
field. Do not allow Mr. Wilbram or any of his 
friends to be a member of the jury, wrote a 
correspondent to Sir Robert Cecil, for Wil- 
bram’s daughter would have married the heir, 
had his father lived till morning. The recorder 
of Leicester, a sick man, failed to come to the 
assizes because the weather was bad and he had 
heard that, in anticipation of his early death, 
an application had already gone in for the ward- 
ship of his eldest son. The widow of a Mr. 
Virgil Parker found on his death that, contrary 
to the opinion held in the family for 60 years, 
the land was held by knight service, her son 
was a ward, and the purchaser of the wardship 
was refusing to re-sell it to her at a reasonable 
price. The trade in wardship was booming, 
and what seemed a fair profit to the guardian 
might seem an immodest one to the mother. 
Hugh Allington bought a wardship for £20 
and found a purchaser who paid him £200, a 
profit of 900 per cent. No wonder men flattered 





and bribed and quarrelled in their lust after 
jobs in the Court of Wards. 
From our knowledge of the many abuses 


- inseparable from Tudor wardship, it would be 


possible to build up an impressive indictment 
of the whole system operated by the Court of 
Wards. “The very primitive notion that 
guardianship was the profitable right of the 
lord,” wrote Holdsworth, “prevented the 
growth of modern ideas as to the guardian’s 
duties.” Fiscal wardship undoubtedly fostered 
grave abuses : the holding up of widows to 
ransom, the negotiation of hasty raarriages 
while the father was still alive, the imposition 
of forced marriages for purely mercenary 
motives, the development of corrupt practices 
to evade wardship, and the degradation of 
marriage to the procedure of an auction mart. 
The catalogue of abuses is a lengthy one, and 
we may conclude with an extreme case : the 
wardship which was reported to have been 
gambled away at a game of cards ! 

Yet, black as the picture is, we must be on 
our guard against taking the contemporary 
outcry too seriously, or measuring the first 
Elizabethan age by the irrelevant standards of 
the second. Marriages arranged by feudal 
guardians were, it is true, not the result of two 
young people falling in love, but of bargaining 
and contract on the part of their elders. But 
this was equally true of Tudor marriages where 
no feudal wardship was involved. The romantic 
marriage was a rarity in Elizabethan England, 
as it is still in parts of Europe ; the arranged 
marriage was regarded as the norm. Stapleton, 
wrote Lady D’Arcy to a correspondent in 1521, 
was Offered this week 1,200 marks in cash and 
land worth 100 marks for his son and heir— 
* and yet he trusteth to have more.” The same 
Lord Sandys who lamented that his refusal of 
a proffered marriage, when he was a ward, cost 
him £2,000, tells us also that he had to give his 
own daughter £3,000 as a dowry ; and it was 
that which finally ruined the family fortunes. 
Feudal guardians, it is true, in negotiating a 
marriage sometimes thought of it in terms of 
hard cash and the building up of an estate, but 
so, very often, did parents who, with the best 
intentions in the world, negotiated marriage 
contracts on behalf of their children. If the 
Hapsburgs had for centuries treated marriage 





as an instrument of policy, and used it to build 
up their gigantic estates, so in their quieter 
ways did the English gentry and aristocracy 
unite their houses and their holdings, with 
results which may be seen in the characteristic 
pattern of the eighteenth-century shires. 

We must remember also that, disastrous as 
it might be for a widow to be deprived of her 
child, there were many cases where it must 
have proved a welcome release. More than one 
mother was found to be “light and of ill 
behaviour ” ; and, in transferring the care of 
the child to some more responsible person, the 
Court of Wards was performing, in a primitive 
fashion, some of the duties of a twentieth- 
century magistrates’ court. A Tudor widow 
did not normally mourn her deceased spouse for 
long. It was very common, before the year 
was out, for a stepfather to be installed. Thomas 
Cromwell, amidst his other cares of office, had 
once asked himself whether legislation could 
not be introduced to prevent young men 
marrying aged widows. “Eve will be Eve,” 
Harrison reminds us, “though Adam would 
say nay!” A lot, of course, depended upon the 
mother and the stepfather. But some con- 
temporaries seriously asked themselves whether 
a child might not be better treated by a guardian 
who had bought the wardship in order to marry 
the heir to his own child, than by a stepfather 
who might be much less concerned about the 
health and welfare of his charge. 

Under a great master like Burghley, the 
Court of Wards did concern itself a great deal 
with welfare matters, and more than once 
intervened decisively to protect the heir against 
intruders, oppressive guardians or other abuse. 
In a lawless age when intrigue, riot and sudden 
dispossession were the frequent accompaniment 
of disputes over land, a minor heir might well 
benefit, rather than suffer, from being under 
the shelter of so powerful a prerogative court 
as the Court of Wards, and so eminent a judge 
as Lord Burghley. “ The benefit of His 
Majesty’s laws,” one of his predecessors had 
thundered against a nobleman who had used 
force against a ward, “ The benefit of His 
Majesty’s laws shall be denied to none!” No 
critic understood the evils inseparable from 








fiscal wardship better than Burghley himself, or, 
within his limited vision, sought more to make 
the Court of Wards an instrument for good. 
Yet all this can be no valid defence for the 
survival into the modern era of so ancient a 
feudal practice long after the military system 
which called it into being had passed away. 


The only reason why it survived at all was, of - 


course, fiscal. With no modern revenue 
machinery at its disposal, with no adequate 
power to claim from the new sources of wealth 
in land and trade a contribution to the high 
costs of government, the crown was forced to 
lay hands on other sources, however old, remote 
and defective. The very landed classes who 
put up such a stout resistance in the House of 
Commons against the government’s demands 
for money obliged the government to tax the 
same landed classes with these indirect and 
objectionable charges. Fiscal feudalism was 
only one of several semi-legal devices, which 
included monopolies, distraint of knighthood, 
purveyance and the forest laws. These, the 
desperate governments of Elizabeth I and the 
early Stuarts had to employ because the 
Commons’ control of other taxation kept the 
supply of cash so perilously short. And beyond 
the control of taxation, the Commons knew, 
lay the larger prospect of control of policy. 

It was a vicious circle. The more the govern- 
ment used the relics of an earlier age, the more 
firmly the Commons resisted the demand for 
other taxation ; so the government all the more 
had to use these unpopular devices. Sir Edward 
Coke concludes his examination of the Court 
of Wards in his Institutes with a pregnant 
quotation from Deuteronomy : “‘ Cursed be he 
that perverteth the judgement of the stranger, 
fatherless and widow ”’ ; but it was the activities 
of men like Coke in the House of Commons 
which drove the government along the road it 
was taking. It was an intolerable situation for 
any government and in the end it made govern- 
ment impossible. The abolition of fiscal ward- 
ship hinged on the erection of a better, and 
modern, revenue system. But for this, England 
had to wait for rebellion, civil war and 4a 
Restoration whose task was to destroy no less 
than to restore. 
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CHICHERIN, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 1918-30 


Vassilevitch and of his courtesy on 

various occasions I have the pleasantest 
memories. Some difficulties arose in the early 
days as a consequence of Lord Curzon and Sir 
Eyre Crowe, the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
refusing to have any contact with Leonid 
Krassin. Chicherin retorted that, that being 
the case, he could not, of course, receive me. 
However, one Kagan, who was head of the 
Anglo-Russian Department, was invariably 
helpful, and there were occasions when 
Florinsky, the Chef du Protocole, arranged 
for Chicherin and me to meet, so to speak, 
accidentally, at a dinner-party at some other 
Foreign Mission to discuss any questions pend- 
ing. When the Labour Government of Ramsay 
MacDonald came into power, and on February 
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21st, 1924, de jure recognition was accorded to 
the Soviet Government, such minor difficulties, 
of course, disappeared. I was, incidentally, the 
only diplomat whom Gheorghi Vassilevitch was 
wont to receive at a reasonable hour—at § in 
the afternoon. My colleagues he used to 
receive at any hour of the night or the early 
morning, for he clung tenaciously to the belief 
that the human brain was clearest at night-time, 
and that its clarity should be turned to account. 
Count Brockdorf-Rantzau—“a somewhat 
degenerate and diabolical diplomat of the old 
school,” Lord d’Abernon calls him—was, I 
think, his closest friend and passed many a 
night in his company. And Chicherin, who had 
been a pupil of Arthur Rubinstein and was a 
marvellous pianist, would play for hours on 
end in one of his two rooms in the Commis- 








sariat. As a linguist, he was outstanding, even 
among Russians, whose capacity in that respect 
is unequalled. His mother being a Pole, he 
spoke Polish perfectly, while his knowledge of 
German, French, English and Italian, too, was 
faultless. To Lord Curzon’s diatribes he was 
wont to reply in an English not inferior to the 
Foreign Secretary’s. Rhetorically, on the other 
hand, he was not on a high level for, although 
his speeches were well drafted, he was excitable 
and inclined to shriek, while his voice was 
devoid of charm. He never married, and indeed 
was known to be averse from any intimacy 
with women. 

Many incidents recur to me in which he was 
concerned. Karl Radek—‘“ that journalistic 
Puck,” Bruce Lockhart calls him—was re- 
sponsible for one of them. After the signature 
of the Trade Agreement by Great Britain, other 
Powers hastened to establish relations with the 
Soviet Government, and their representatives 
had to pay calls on one another and on the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs clad in the 
attire befitting their lofty function. Gheorghi 
Vassilevitch persisted in wearing the shabbiest 
garments imaginable, as becoming to the 
Foreign Minister of a proletarian State. This, 
Radek decided, was intolerable. So one morn- 
ing, when Chicherin was still fast asleep, he 
stole into his bedroom, abstracted the pro- 
letarian costume and left in its place a suit of 
the Savile Row variety. An hour or so later, he 
burst into the room again, shouting that a note 
had been received from Lord Curzon of which 
the contents amounted to an ultimatum and 
which demanded immediate action. Chicherin 
jumped out of bed, hurriedly put on the Savile 
Row suit and rushed into his office. From that 
time on he remained bourgeois in his 
accoutrement. 

On another occasion, under orders from the 
Foreign Office, I called upon him to protest 
against some peculiarly noxious anti-British 
propaganda on the part of Bolshevik agents in 
’ Central Asia which constituted a flagrant viola- 
tion of the terms of the Trade Agreement. 
Chicherin glanced through my material and 
exclaimed :—‘“‘ Very odd ! It seems to me I’ve 
already seen this stuff!” He then started 
hunting through the innumerable piles of 
papers on his table and finished by finding in 





one of them the exact replica of what I had 
brought, but typed on excellent paper such as 
was unobtainable in Russia in those days. Two 
** White Russians ” who lived in Berlin, one of 
whom was named Bogoliubov, were making a 
living, he told me, by fabricating and selling 
stuff of the kind. Soviet secret agents appar- 
ently had purchased a parcel of it and s0, 
evidently, had ours. 

A further episode, in which Chicherin was 
concerned and in which I was involved, had to 
do with the Poles. In August 1920, General 
Weygand, after reconstituting the Polish army, 
which the Russian cavalry under Budenny had 
driven to within twelve miles of Warsaw, 
launched a counter-offensive which ended in 
the precipitate retreat of the Russians and led 
to the signature on March, 1921, of the Treaty 
of Riga. 

In virtue of this treaty Russia had to sur- 
render Polish property of all kinds and, in 
particular, the artistic and cultural treasures of 
which she had robbed Poland at the time of the 
Partitions. A special Polish official, styled the 
Minister of Repatriation, was appointed to 
reside in Moscow and, in contact with the 
Ambassador, to deal with the problem. Gobelin 
tapestries figured very high on the list of objects 
of which the Polish Government demanded the 
return, and which he had submitted to 
Chicherin. Gheorghi Vassilevitch had replied 
that, to his regret, it was impossible for the 
Soviet Government to carry out its undertaking 
in regard to the tapestries since they no longer 
existed. When towards the end of 1916 a 
German attack on Leningrad was expected, all 
the most valued treasures in the Hermitage, the 
Gobelin tapestries among them, had been 
evacuated to Kazan on the Volga. In 1918 the 
Czecho-Slovak Legion, in alliance with the 
Social-Revolutionary forces, had attacked 
Kazan and a large part of the treasures there, 
including the tapestries, had been destroyed by 
fire. 

This statement the Polish Minister knew to 
be incorrect, and he showed me a photograph 
of the tapestries still hanging in the Hermitage 
at a date subsequent to that mentioned to him 
by Chicherin. Later on, according to his 
information, they had been taken down, and 
packed in several cases which had been 
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A “ friendly caricature” in the Moscow PRAVDA showing Chicherin’s embarrassment 
at Zinoviev’s speeches, 1924 


numbered and sent to Moscow. Since then he 
had lost all touch with them. 

On the day after my conversation with the 
Minister, I attended, with other Heads of 
Missions, an important function in the Kremlin. 
It was addressed by Rykov and a number of 
other important and long-winded officials ; 
the Finnish Minister and I, after listening for 
an hour or so, decided to use the opportunity 
for visiting other parts of the Kremlin. I had on 
me, I remember, a gold 5 rouble piece, of which 
I made a present to the guardian on the ground- 
floor, and he allowed us to go and see the 
apartment in which the Emperor and Empress 
had slept when they visited Moscow in 1912 
on the occasion of the centenary of Napoleon’s 
defeat. We went out by a back door opening 
into a huge passage in which I saw lying on the 
floor several big wooden cases. For some reason 
it occurred to me that they might contain the 
Gobelin tapestries and, on examining them, I 
found that they had on them dates and numbers 
corresponding with those the Polish Minister 
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had mentioned to me. On returning to the 
Mission, I rang him up and gave him particulars 
of what I had seen. On the following day, 
accompanied by a Secretary with a camera, he 
attended the meeting in the Kremlin and did 
as I had done. The figures on the cases con- 
vinced him that my surmise was correct. Then 
he called on Chicherin, produced a photograph 
of the cases and asked that inquiry should be 
made into the matter. It was—and in due 
course the tapestries were recovered and re- 
hung in their old place in Cracow. On the out- 
break of the. Second World War they were 
despatched into Rumania and subsequently to 
America, where I believe they now are. All 
would have been well had not some Polish 
journalist disclosed to the Polish press that it 
was thanks to the uncanny perspicuity of the 
British representative that Poland had recovered 
her treasure. 

The Minister of Repatriation’s job was, I 
should add, no sinecure, for the Russian 
authorities did all they could to evade the 





execution of the treaty’s terms. The plant in 
Polish factories in Leningrad was habitually 
transferred to Russian-owned concerns, while 
a large barge laden with flags and other military 
trophies of historic value was “ accidentally ” 
sunk in, I think, the Dnieper, on its way to 
Warsaw. 

Then the brass bells from the Catholic 
Churches in the Ukraine had to be handed over 
to the Poles. The Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs explained to the Polish Minister that to 
do so was, unfortunately, impossible since the 
Germans, when they overran the Ukraine, had 
taken the bells away and melted them down for 
the manufacture of cannon. They were 
eventually found intact at Tomsk in Siberia. 
So many Poles had worked in Russia in pre- 
revolutionary days that their intelligence service 
was extremely well informed. 

Yet one more incident with which Chicherin 
was associated. In the summer of 1926 the 
General Strike broke out in England and 
Russian financial assistance to the strikers pro- 
voked a strong protest on the part of the British 
Government which, in its turn, led to an in- 
dignant outburst in Moscow. My family being 
in Russia for the summer, I had taken a 
“‘datcha,” or small country-house, near Moscow 
for our accommodation. Chicherin, hearing of 
this, sent for me. The British were, he said, 
exceedingly unpopular at the time and he 
feared that we might suffer from the enmity of 
the local peasant population. Would I object if, 
as a measure of security, the G.P.U. were 
instructed to look after us ? I replied that so 
far we had had no trouble whatsoever, but if 
he considered such action necessary he was at 
liberty to take it, though I myself did not con- 
sider it called for. That evening I arrived rather 
late at the “ datcha” and found half-a-dozen 
sturdy peasants, armed with rifles, preparing 
to lie down and sleep in our garden. Several 
“ filthy Jews,” they explained to me, had been 
making inquiries about me in the village, and it 
looked as if they were involved in some plot, 
‘ of which I was to be victim. Should anything 
go wrong, it would of course be the peasants 
who would get into trouble ; so they were there 
to see that the “ dirty Jews ” left us unmolested. 
The Jews in question were, of course, the 
agents of the G.P.U., sent to protect us against 
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the hostility of an indignant peasantry. [ 
explained what had happened to Gheorghi 
Vassilevitch and, from that time on, the G.P.U, 
left us in peace. The villagers throughout were 
friendliness itself. 

Poor Gheorghi Vassilevitch ! This incident 
must have happened not long before his health 
broke down ; and though he did not resign the 
Commissariat in favour of Litvinov until 1930, 
he was only occasionally in Moscow. He was 
suffering from diabetes and had to undergo a 
prolonged cure in Germany, where he was 
treated by the illustrious specialist Klemperer, 
who had been summoned to Moscow to look 
after Lenin after his first stroke. Klemperer 
put Chicherin into contact with Frau von 
Siemens, who invited him to frequent her lovely 
country-house at Wannsee ; there he spent 
many a long day reading French novels, a 
victim of nervous depression, lonely and utterly 
miserable. Eventually, his diabetes under 
control, he returned to Moscow ; but his 
physical and mental condition made it impos- 
sible for him again to take part in the conduct 
of affairs. Not long afterwards, William C. 
Bullitt, who had been a close friend of his in 
revolutionary days, a strong supporter of the 
Bolshevik Government and a vigorous opponent 
like Bruce Lockhart, the British Agent in 
Moscow, of Allied intervention in Russia, 
returned to Moscow where from 1934 to 1936 
he was to be United States Ambassador. He 
tried immediately to get into contact with 
Gheorghi Vassilevitch, and, learning that he 
was living in an apartment on the upper floor 
of a house in the Sobatchaya Ploshtchadka, 
went to visit him there. He knocked on the 
door and rang several times in vain. Finally the 
door opened a few inches ; and he saw through 
the slit a human wild animal, with bloodshot 
eyes and long shaggy white hair and beard. It 
was Chicherin who slammed the door in his 
face and would appear no more. He died soon 
afterwards. It was a sad end for one who during 
twelve vital years had played so important a 
part in the conduct of Soviet foreign policy. 

Yet one other incident is perhaps worth 
mentioning as typical of the habitual behaviour 
of agents of the G.P.U. I had among my 
domestic staff one Juravsky, who was a Pole, 
but had served in the Russian army, and for 
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MARSHAL PILSUDSKI, Polish chief of state, 1918-22, 
and virtual dictator, 1926-35 


some years had been assistant butler to the 
Emperor before his assassination in Ekaterin- 
burg. Sir Charles Eliot, the High Commis- 
sioner in Siberia, had given him employment in 
Omsk ; and, when he left to be Ambassador in 
Tokio, I became Acting High Commissioner. 
I had retained Juravsky’s services and sub- 
sequently taken him with me to Moscow. His 
sister, Teresa, was also employed as a domestic 
with the Moscow Mission, and, being a Pole, 
had, like all other foreigners, to report every 
Monday at the Foreign Office and sign a paper. 
This she had done regularly during two or three 
years without any difficulty ; but one Monday 
in, I think, 1925, having gone to report, she 
failed to return to the Mission. Only at about 
midnight did she come back and, throwing 
herself on the floor in a state of obvious misery, 
would speak to no one. Finally, one of my staff 
succeeded in inducing her to reveal what had 
happened. She had been confronted in the 
Foreign Office by two officers of the G.P.U. 


and told that thenceforward she was to act as a 
spy upon me in the Mission. Any papers of 
mine of a secret nature she must steal, and she 
must report every Thursday afternoon at a 
secret address, bringing her material. Unless 
she undertook to fulfil this obligation she would 
be kept under arrest. Were she to reveal to me 
the obligation imposed upon her, she would be 
shot. Disgusted at this barbarity, I called upon 
M. Karakhan, generally known as “ the ass of 
classical beauty ” and a subsequent Ambassador 
in Pekin, who happened to be replacing 
Chicherin at the time, and told him that it was 
incredible that a country which claimed to be 
civilized should tolerate conduct of this kind 
by its agents. M. Karakhan expressed agree- 
ment with my contention and apologizing 
assured me that Teresa could stay on in 
Moscow without any alarm as to her future. I 
thought, however, that it was preferable to 
repatriate her to Warsaw and sent her back 
there under the superintendence of a messenger. 
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NLY TWO INCIDENTS IN THE career of 

Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President 

of the United States, are now commonly 
remembered. The first, the whisky-inspired 
speech that enlivened his inauguration as Vice- 
President in 1865. The second, his impeach- § 
ment by the House of Representatives three 
years later, which almost brought his presi- § 
dential term to an untimely and ignominious 
close. Since both these contributions to § 
American history remain unique, it is not sur- ff 
prising that the efforts of his biographers should 
have failed to shake the average American’s § 
belief that Johnson’s tenure of high office was § 
a national disaster. It is, however, historically 
unjust that for such trifling reasons Johnson 
should forfeit the respect of those who now 
take for granted the triumph of the three 
causes—political democracy, an undivided 
Union, and white supremacy in the South— 
to which his life was dedicated. There is, 
therefore, some justification for drawing atten- 
tion to the remarkable career of one of 
America’s most interesting Presidents. 

Andrew Johnson was one of the few who 
genuinely rose from log-cabin to White House. 
He was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
1808, the son of Jacob Johnson, a minor func- 
tionary who acted as constable, sexton, and 
porter at the state bank. The family were not 
“poor whites ” and, but for his father’s death 
in 1811, Johnson might have enjoyed a reason- 
ably comfortable childhood. This misfortune, 
however, reduced the family to dire poverty, 
and the years of hardship and unhappiness that 
followed left him with a permanent prejudice 
against those brought up in easier circum- 
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ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the 618 
United States, 1865-8 


| ndrew Johnson By J. F. S. RUSSELL 


stances. Formal education apparently passed 
him by, but, while apprenticed to a tailor, he 
was able to learn something of politics from 
discussions with fellow-workers and the read- 
ings of a local philanthropist. In this school it 
was perhaps inevitable that he should be 
influenced by radical ideas, and possibly his 
decision to go West on the completion of his 
apprenticeship was prompted by a desire to 
escape from the aristocratic political society of 
eastern North Carolina. However this may 
be, in 1826 he moved with his mother to 
Greeneville, in the mountains of eastern 
Tennessee, where he soon married and settled 
down hopefully to make his fortune. 

Whatever the reason for Johnson’s choice 
of Greeneville, he could hardly have found a 
more promising field for advancement in both 
trade and public life. The town was sufficiently 
isolated for the arrival of a skilful tailor from 
an eastern city to be something of an event, 
and he used this advantage so well that by 1831 
he owned a comfortable house, a farm, and 
several slaves. Four years later he was able to 
give up his business and concentrate upon 
improving his political opportunities. 

Since the soil and climate of eastern Ten- 
nessee prohibited the large-scale operations 
ef the planter, there were few men of wealth 
and leisure to dispute Johnson’s political 
progress. Moreover, he began his career at a 
fortunate time, for his settlement in Tennessee 
coincided with the organization of the new 
popular Democratic party that in 1828 swept 
Andrew Jackson into the presidency. This 
party naturally enlisted the support of an 
ambitious tailor, and by being among the first 


on the band-wagon he staked a claim to future 
leadership. 

Even with these advantages of place and 
time, Johnson’s progress was so rapid that he 
must have possessed unusual talents. From 
1828, when he was elected alderman of Greene- 
ville, to 1857, when he entered the Senate of 
the United States, his political career presents 
an astonishing story of success. Two terms as 
alderman were followed by three as Mayor, 
and in 1835 he won a seat in the lower house 
of the state legislature. Defeated in the election 
of 1837, he regained his seat two years later 
and, in 1841, entered the state senate. Johnson 
next turned to national politics, and in 1843 
began ten years of continuous service in the 
House of Representatives. Gerrymandered 
out of his seat by a Whig legislature in 1852, 
he returned to Tennessee in 1853 to be elected 
Governor. A second term followed, and finally, 
in 1857, he won the accolade of American 
political life, a seat in the United States’ 
Senate. Altogether, between 1828 and 1857, 
he contested seventeen elections and was only 
once defeated. No man, it is plain, could have 
completed such a record, no matter how 
favourable the circumstances, who did not 
possess a high degree of popular appeal and 
great shrewdness in the judgment of political 


_ questions. 


Physically, Johnson was excellently endowed. 
Rather less than six feet tall, with a well-made 
frame, an iron constitution, and strong, dark, 
features habitually set in an expression of 
stern defiance, he was immediately attractive 
to a mountain people who set a premium on 
health and strength. In addition, he had the 





first qualification of a successful politician in 
the pre-microphone era, a voice of sufficient 
power to dominate turbulent audiences, even 
in the open air. Mentally, he was equally well 
favoured, being direct, self-confident, pug- 
nacious, and thick-skinned. “I... pronounce 
your Governor,” said a fanatical Whig in 
1856, “here upon his own dunghill, an un- 
mitigated liar and calumniator, and a villainous 
coward. . . . He is a member of a numerous 
family of Johnsons, in North Carolina, who are 
generally thieves and liars ; and though he is 
the best one of the family I have ever met with, 
I unhesitatingly affirm, tonight, that there are 
better men than Andrew Johnson in our 
penitentiary.” This was plain speaking, but 
Johnson showed that he could do as well when, 
in Congress, he characterized the planters as 
“« ,.. an illegitimate, swaggering, bastard, scrub 
aristocracy who assume to know a great deal, 
but who, when the veil of pretention is torn off 
from it, is seen to possess neither talents nor 
information on which one can rear a useful 
superstructure.” When politics was a sport as 
well as a business, to be able to give and take 
abuse of this kind was the mark of a formidable 
contestant. 

The cause in which Johnson consistently 
employed his talents, as he himself never tired 
of saying, was that of the “ common people ” 
who, in eastern Tennessee, were mainly small 
farmers and independent tradesmen. Indeed, 
his unwavering loyalty to the interests and pre- 
judices of these staunch, if narrow-minded, 
mountaineers was the cause of many.difficulties 
in his later career, and once only did they fail 
to reward his devotion by giving him their 
votes. 

The cause of this defeat was that the small 
farmer’s economic programme was too full, 
for among other things it called both for low 
taxes and improved communications. These 
demands soon proved to be mutually exclusive; 
for the vetoes of President Jackson ruled out 
federal subsidies, and the only means of attract- 
ing private capital into road and canal schemes 
in such an unpromising area was the use of the 
state’s credit, itself grounded on the ability 
of the people to pay higher taxes. The Ten- 
nessee farmer had in effect, to choose either 
bad roads and low taxes er good roads and the 


possibility of high taxes. Johnson, who clung 
to the Jeffersonian belief that government aid 
to business was the chief source of corruption 
and privilege, showed his preference for low 
taxes by opposing in the legislature an extra- 
vagant internal improvements bill. The people, 
on the other hand, took the opposite view, with 
the result that he lost his seat in the election of 
1837. Fortunately, for Johnson, a disastrous 
business panic immediately followed, and 
Tennessee found itself burdened with an 
immense debt and possessed of very few of the 
expected improvements. Simply by stressing 
the superiority of bad roads and low taxes over 
bad roads and high taxes, he had no difficulty 
in regaining his seat in the next campaign. 

This episode showed that Johnson was un- 
willing to trim his principles merely to satisfy 
the whims of public opinion, and he displayed 
no less independence by fathering, in the 
national House of Representatives, a Home- 
stead Bill for the sale of small parcels of the 
public lands at nominal prices to actual settlers. 
This action required courage, for Homestead 
legislation was opposed by the great. land 
speculators and large slaveholders whose 
growing influence in the Democratic party 
made them dangerous political enemies. 

In general, Johnson’s constituents were not 
economic radicals, for they demanded no more 
than the opportunity of acquiring property 
within a free capitalist society, unhampered by 
an alliance between wealth and government. 
As Theodore Roosevelt later wrote of another 
group of politically-minded farmers, “. . . they 
representated a form of sincere rural toryism.” 
It was on social and political questions that 
eastern Tennessee was truly radical, for the 
people demanded equality, before the law and 
at the polls, with the large planters, or “ mono- 
polistic aristocrats,” of the fertile western 
part of the state. Johnson championed this 
cause by identifying himself with measures 
to shorten the terms of elected judges, to 
eliminate slaves from‘ the basis of representa- 
tion, and to provide for the popular election of 
the President, Vice-President, and senators ; 
in election speeches he sought for votes by 
contrasting his grim childhood with the sup- 
posedly luxurious lives of the planters. All this 
was well enough in eastern Tennessee, but 
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when he followed the same line in national 
politics it was natural that he should be feared 
as “ a rash demagogue,” “ the reddest of Reds, 
a sans-culotte,” or merely ridiculed as an 
intemperate wind-bag. 

When Johnson began his career in the 
United States’ Senate in 1857 he was con- 
sequently handicapped, and the more so since 
the major political question was no longer 
privilege, but slavery. Reflecting this change, 
the Democratic party had been transformed 
since 1852 into the bastion of slavery, for many 
former Whig planters had joined its ranks, and 
a number of northern Jacksonian Democrats 
had become founder-members of the new 
slavery-restricting Republican party. This 
isolated Johnson for, although he shared 
Hinton R. Helper’s view! that slavery was 
impeding the progress of the poorer white 
people of the South, he had no doubt that 
emancipation, which many southerners 


regarded as the secret aim of the Republican 
party, would only make race relations intoler- 
able. “ If you liberate the negro... ”’, he said, 
“blood, rape and rapine will be our portion.” 
Consequently, fearing the abolitionists more 
than the planters, he remained uneasily in the 


Democratic party, whose leaders mistrusted 
him and whose President, in 1860, vetoed his 
favourite measure, the Homestead Bill. 

When Lincoln was elected President, and 
the question of slavery at once boiled over into 
one of secession, Johnson was compelled to 
review his position. All his personal ties were 
with the South but, being a true disciple of 
Andrew Jackson, he had always maintained 
that secession was unconstitutional. Yet to 
Johnson both these considerations were less 
important than the conviction, which he shared 
with John Bright and the English radicals, that 
fundamentally . the conflict was between 
southern aristocracy and northern democracy, 
and it was primarily this that caused him to 
take his stand with the Union. In so doing he 
risked his property and popularity in Ten- 
nessee ; but, as the only senator from the 
states of the new southern Confederacy to 

' The Impending Crisis (1857), by H. R. Helper, 
was a well documented indictment of the blighting 
effects of slavery, and was a fruitful source of con- 


troversy in the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War. 


CHARLES SUMNER, Republican Congressman, and 
one of Fohnson’s leading critics 


remain loyal to the Federal Government, he 
made his political fortune. 

Almost overnight, as he denounced in the 
bitterest terms the “ aristocratic” leaders of 
the rebellion, he became a hero of the more 
extreme Republicans in Congress, while to 
President Lincoln, whose chief hope of saving 
the Union lay in convincing the border states 
that the issue was not slavery but secession, he 
became indispensable as the sole representative 
in the Senate of the Union men of the South. 

When the Federal Army invaded Tennessee 
in 1862, Johnson was the obvious choice for 
the military governorship of the state. Two 
years later, when the Lincoln administration, 





SENATOR WADE ; opposed to conciliating 
the South 


dogged by military failure and internal dis- 
sensions, appeared to be heading for defeat 
in the forthcoming presidential election, John- 
son was placed on the ticket as vice-presidential 
candidate in the hope of winning Democratic 
votes for the war party. Victory in the field 
now led to victory at the polls, and on March 
4th, 1865 Johnson took the oath as Vice- 





President. Six weeks later Lincoln was dead, 
and Andrew Johnson took his place as President 
of the United States. Thus, in the hour of 
victory, a southern radical Democrat became 
head of the northern, and predominantly 
Republican, Federal Government. Political 
expediency and the iron law of the written 
constitution had borne strange fruit. 

Since Johnson was a stubborn man, it was 
to be expected that such a situation should lead, 
sooner or later, to conflict. .During his first days 
in office, he continued to denounce the leaders 
of the rebellion with such force that so extreme 
a Republican as Senator Wade, who had been 
a severe critic of Lincoln’s moderation, greeted 
the new President with the words : “ Johnson, 
we have faith in you. By the gods, there will 
be no trouble now in running the government.” 
Nevertheless, Wade was mistaken ; for although 
Johnson continued to favour the hanging of 
the principal architects of the Confederacy, 
and now accepted as final the measure of 
emancipation reluctantly adopted by Lincoln 
as a war-time necessity, he could not, as a 
southerner, permit the Federal Government to 
dictate the terms on which black and white 
should live together. 

To frustrate any such attempt, Johnson 
determined to carry out Lincoln’s conciliatory 
policy of readmitting the seceded states to full 
equality within the Union, on condition that 
they accepted emancipation, repudiated seces- 
sion for all time, and excluded from public life 
those who had held positions of responsibility 
in the Confederate service. 

For reasons partly idealistic and partly 
practical, Wade and the other members of the 
powerful extremist minority within the 
Republican party were unable to accept this 
plan. First, they maintained that the duty of 
the Federal Government toward the freed slaves 
was only half done, for without votes, without 
legal status, without education, and without 
property they must remain dependent in almost 
every respect upon their former masters. 
Second, they feared that the readmission of the 
southern states to the Union would lead, in view 
of the strength of the northern Democrats, to 
the revival of the free-trade Democratic party 
of the ’fifties, a party that in normal times had 
invariably prevailed in national elections. 
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Moreover, since the Constitution provided 
that three-fifths of the non-voting population 
should be included in the basis of representa- 
tion, the non-voting negroes concentrated in 
the South must continue to give the southern 
whites an unduly large influence in the Federal 
Government. To bread-and-butter politicians 
this was serious enough, but it was no less so 
to the millions who had sunk their savings in 
the Federal war debt and whose businesses had 
prospered behind the high war-time tariff. 

The radical Republicans therefore argued 
that the condition of the freed slaves and the 
material interests of the northern people alike 
called for the continued supremacy of the 
Republican party. This could only be assured 
by excluding the seceded states from participa- 
tion in the government until both races had 
been placed on a lasting footing of equality, 
and steps had been taken to ensure that the 
South should send to Congress and the 
Electoral College, not merely loyal Unionists, 
but loyal Republicans. 

Since the cleavage between this policy and 
the President’s was fundamental, and the 
radical Republicans were no less determined 
than Johnson, a struggle of intense bitterness 
now followed. At first all the advantages 
appeared to be with the President, for his policy 
offered a speedy return to normal taxation and 
to commercial relations with the South, while 
he had at his disposal, in government depart- 
ments swollen by war-time needs, a vast 
patronage for the nourishment of his supporters. 
Nevertheless, by March 1869, when General 
Grant, a recent convert to radical Republican- 
ism, succeeded to the presidency, these 
advantages had been lost and Johnson’s recon- 
struction plan had been frustrated. 

Undoubtedly, factors beyond the President’s 
control contributed largely to this result. Their 
mastery of the party machine in many states 
enabled the radical Republicans to put out 
propaganda that appealed strongly to the self- 
interest of local politicians and businessmen, 
especially in the heavily protected iron and 
woollen industries. Fresh memories of war- 
time atrocity stories and the fearful losses 
suffered by the Federal Army in the final 
campaigns made it easy to stir up the feelings 
of the ordinary voter against a policy that might 











THADDEUS STEVENS ; prime mover in the 
impeachment of the President 


lead to a government dominated by “ bloody- 
handed traitors.” The President was also em- 


barrassed by the understandable but, in the 
circumstances, inept conduct of the southern 
people ; for when elections were held in many 
of the seceded states several outstanding 
leaders of the Confederacy were defiantly 
returned. This blunder was followed by the 









enactment of the so-called “ Black Codes,” 
with their fatal resemblance to the slave codes 
of the past, by the intimidation of Unionists, 
black and white, and finally, in all but one of 
the states of the late Confederacy, by the 
rejection of the Fourteenth Amendment, a 
compromise measure primarily designed to 
protect persons of both races against dis- 
criminatory state laws. Since the President’s 
policy was grounded on the belief that the 
southern people could be trusted to elect men 
of indisputable loyalty and to deal justly with 
the freed slaves and white Unionists, these acts 
greatly strenghtened the radical cause. 

Even so, Johnson himself must bear a 
measure of responsibility for his failure. As a 
politician he had two weaknesses that had 
become deeply rooted during his electioneering 
days in eastern Tennessee. He had a tendency 

to make belligerent extempore speeches that 
' now led him into serious indiscretions. On one 
occasion he publicly named Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner, influential Republican 
members of Congress, as “. . . opposed to the 
fundamental principles of this Government 
and now labouring to destroy them,” and when 
invited by the crowd to add another name to the 
list, he replied, “I do not waste my fire on 
dead ducks.” Since it is the American tradition 
that the President shall remain aloof from the 
more extravagant manifestations of partisan 
politics, performances of this kind made it 
possible for his enemies to convince the many 
who remembered his unfortunate inaugural 
speech that Johnson habitually appeared in 
public under the influence of strong drink. In 
the second place, his long run of success at the 
polls had convinced him that no matter what 
the politicians might do the people would 
always sustain him. Consequently he became 
over-confident, and disregarded the advice of 
’ counsellors more experienced in northern 
politics. To these two weaknesses, singly or 
together, may be ascribed his failure to grasp 
his two great opportunities of overcoming the 
radical Republicans. 

The first of these came with the meeting of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress in December, 1865. 
If on this occasion the southerners had been 
allowed to take their seats the dispute must 
have been finally settled, for subsequently their 
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own votes would have prevented their removal, 
Invariably, contested elections were referred 
to the Committee on Elections, of which the 
chairman in the House was known to sym- 
pathize with the President’s views. Johnson 
allowed matters to take their normal course, 
and he was surprised when the radical 
Republicans, after persuading the Clerk to 
omit the seceded states from the roll-call, took 
the matter away from the Committee on Elec- 
tions by creating a radical Joint Committee to 
which all questions relating to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union must be referred. 

Johnson was thus out-manoeuvred, for, 
without the approval of Congress, the govern- 
ments set up in the southern states under his 
policy were clearly no more than temporary 
expedients. In the mid-term elections of 1866, 
however, he had an excellent opportunity of 
regaining the initiative, for in this campaign, 
with the seats of one-third of the Senate and 
the entire House of Representatives at stake 
the people might overthrow the radical 
Republicans. Yet, so blind was his faith in the 
voters that he failed to see, until too late, that 
vigorous action was needed if his supporters 
were to be even so much as nominated in the 
elections. 

It was the peculiar condition of the parties 
at this time that made positive action essential. 
Since the close of hostilities the important 
Democratic minority in the war or Union party 
had either drifted back to their old allegiance 
or been absorbed by the Republican majority. 
By the spring of 1866, the party of which 
Johnson was the titular head had virtually 
ceased to exist, and it was clear that future 
elections would be fought out on pre-war lines 
between Democrats and Republicans. To 
obtain a favourable majority in Congress it was 
necessary for Johnson to assume the leadership 
of one of these parties, and, by a ruthless use 
of the patronare, to convert it to his policy. 
As he had never ceased to call himself a Demo- 
crat, and members of that party were his most 
outspoken supporters, it would appear that his 
obvious course was to resume his old associa- 
tions. This, however, he could not yet bring 
himself to do, for the southern sympathies of 
its “‘ Copperhead ” wing during the war had 
left the Democratic party, like the English 
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Tories after 1715, hopelessly tainted with 
treason. “‘ Every unregenerate rebel,” thun- 
dered Senator Morton, “every deserter... 


every man who murdered Union prisoners . . .” 


every dishonest paymaster . . . calls himself a 
Democrat. In short, the Democratic Party 
may be described as a common sewer and loath- 
some receptacle.” Opinions of this kind were 
so widely held that the Democrats were not to 
elect a President until 1884, and it is possible 
that if Johnson had handed over public offices 
to the party in 1866 bloodshed would have 
resulted. Instead, he retained Lincoln’s cabinet 
and set himself to win the support of the 
Republicans. 

In this he failed dismally, for he disregarded 
the advice of friends to dismiss notorious 
radicals like Edwin M. Stanton, the powerful 
Secretary for War, and alienated the moderate 
men of the party by vetoing, early in 1866, the 
Freedman’s Bureau and Civil Rights Bills 
which embodied their minimum demands for a 
just solution of the negro problem. These 
vetoes opened a definite breach between 
Johnson and the Republicans ; even so, it was 
not until July that he accepted the implications 
of this fact by attempting to form his own 
National Union party. Surprisingly enough, 
this organization closely resembled the 
property-owners’ Whig party against which 
Johnson had fought continuously in his Ten- 
nessee days. Its prime movers were former 
Whigs, such as Thurlow Weed, master wire- 
puller of the New York legislature, Senator 
Reverdy Johnson, chief counsel of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and Alexander Stephens, 
Vice-President of the late Confederacy. 

This departure compelled all but Stanton 
of the radical cabinet members to resign ; yet 
Johnson used his power over minor office- 
holders so half-heartedly that in only a handful 
of constituencies were his supporters nominated. 
Thus, in most districts the voters had to choose 
between a Democrat, charged by his opponent 
with treasonable associations, and a radical 
Republican. The consequence was that, helped 
by a race riot in New Orleans and Johnson’s 
calamitous speaking tour—ridiculed by the 
press as “the swing around the circle ”—the 
radical Republicans won an overwhelming 
victory. 


THURLOW WEED ; “‘ master political 
wire-puller”’ 





Johnson was now helpless, for his opponents 
had a two-thirds majority in both houses with 
which to over-ride his vetoes, and they pro- 
ceeded to dissolve the so-called Johnson govern- 
ments in the South, to disfranchise large classes 
of white people, and to enfranchise the negroes. 
“ Carpet-bag ”’ politicians now hastened south 
to organize the negro vote and set up radical 
governments dependent, in the last resort, on 
federal troops. These measures for the time 
being effectively Republicanized the South, 
and several of the excluded states were hurried 
back into the Union to ensure that the next 
President should be a Republican. 

Johnson’s policy was now doomed, unless 
he could use his patronage to assume the leader- 
ship of the Democratic party and win the 
presidential election of 1868 on a platform that 
subordinated the southern question, on which 
the northern people were becoming increas- 
ingly radical, to the many economic issues now 
coming to the fore, such as the tariff, contrac- 
tion of the currency, and the payment of the 
war debt. Here, again, the radicals demon- 
strated their political mastery, for their Tenure 
of Office Act removed the President’s patronage 
while the impeachment proceedings, although 
ultimately unsuccessful, kept the southern 
question before the public and discredited 
Johnson as a presidential prospect. 

Yet, in spite of these triumphs, the extreme 
radicals could not convince a majority of the 
moderate Republicans that the party’s southern 
policy would certainly fail if the freed negroes 
were not given the lands of their former 
masters. The negroes thus waited in vain for 
the promised “forty acres and a mule” ; the 
Ku Klux Klan discouraged negro voters, and 
by 1876 the superior wealth and education of 
the whites had enabled them to regain political 
power in all but two of the southern states. By 
then, the good feelings that had existed be- 
tween the two races, generated largely by the 
exemplary behaviour of the negroes during the 
Civil War, had been replaced by mutual mis- 
trust, and it became impossible for a respect- 
able white southerner to belong to the Repub- 
lican party. Radical reconstruction thus 
retarded the negro’s progress and condemned 
the southern whites to a period of single party 


government substantially unbroken until 1952, 
As a result, it is now generally agreed that both 
races in the South, and the country as a whole, 
would have been better served by Johnson’s 
policy. 

It is, therefore, surprising that he is not now 
more widely honoured for his independence of 
mind, and his far-sighted plan of reconstruc- 
tion. Possibly the explanation is that his career 
cuts across the three main historical traditions 
that have sprung from the period in which he 
lived. To the self-consciously southern his- 
torian he appears as a grotesque exception to 
the proper order of things ; for despite his 
generous reconstruction policy, his wartime 
loyalty to the Union is evidence that there was 
an element in the South that opposed secession 
to the bitter end. Clearly, the Federal Military 
Governor of Tennessee has no place beside 
Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee in the 
temple of the Lost Cause. In the Whig- 
Republican tradition, also, Johnson has no 
friends ; for before and after the Civil War he 
opposed government aid to business, the 
common policy of Whigs and Republicans, 
while his career is a reminder that Democrats 
as well. as Republicans helped to save the 
Union. To the great Republican historian, 
James Ford Rhodes, he was essentially the 
Democrat whose blunders drove the moderate 
Republicans to adopt the calamitous reconstruc- 
tion policy of the radicals. 

Finally, there is no place for Johnson in the 
Jackson-Roosevelt Democratic tradition ; for 
his failure to quit the Democratic party of the 
fifties after it had become the guardian of slave 
property makes it difficult for present-day 


* Jacksonians to place full responsibility for that 


reactionary policy upon the former Whigs who 
had joined the party. In addition, his attempt 
to defeat the radical Republicans in 1866 by 
forming a party supported by ex-Whigs and 
great railroads is clear evidence that his 
economic radicalism was weaker than his fear 
of the negro. In fact, his career is unwelcome 
proof that Jacksonian Democracy had less in 
common with twentieth-century American 
liberalism than some historians have supposed. 
Hence, Andrew Johnson is today, as he was in 
the White House, a President without a party. 


All illustrations from Mr. Lincoln’s Contemporaries by Roy Meredith, Scribners, 1951 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


September 27th, 1540 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


The renaissance in the religious life of the Church, 
which in the twelfth century had been marked by the 
monastic revival associated with the Cluniac and 
Cistercian Orders, and in the following century by 
the work of the Friars, found fresh expression in 
the sixteenth century by the establishment of a new 
Order, the Society of Jesus, intended by its founder, 
Ignatius Loyola, to refute and overthrow the heresies 
of the Protestant Reformers. 

The Reformation, at least in its earlier years, had 
not aroused any great opposition. The need for 
reform within the Church was already recognized, 
but though this fact was appreciated by the Sacred 
College and reforms had been promised at numerous 
Conclaves, nothing was attempted because of the 
strength of the vested interests in Rome. Further, 
there was a division of thought between those who 
wished for reforms which would harmonize with 
the new ideas at work and assimilate, or at least 
conciliate, the Protestant viewpoint and those who 
held that, while abuses within the Church must be 
removed, there must be no tampering with the 
traditional views of the medieval Church. With 
the election of Alessandro Farnese to the Papal 
Chair as Paul III in 1534, some changes were 
introduced, notably the reform of the monastic 
orders and the founding of new societies ; but the 
attempt to reconcile the old and the new by the 
Ratisbon proposals in 1541 failed, and the breach 
became complete. 

If the Church, and above all the Papacy, was to 
be saved, more militant methods and ideas were 
called for, and it was at this crisis that Ignatius 
Loyola appeared at Rome. Twenty years earlier, 
the young Spaniard had dreamed of the idea of 
founding a Society which should be devoted to the 
service of the Church and, after a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, he had returned to Paris where he 
gathered a small band of fellow sympathizers, 
including Francois Xavier and Diego Laynez, a 
compatriot. In 1537 the small band left Paris for 
Italy to carry on the work of preaching and teaching. 
It was at Venice that Ignatius encountered Caraffa, 
Bishop of Chiete and founder of the Theatine 
Order, who persuaded him to visit Rome and seek 
Papal authority. 

Though Loyola was welcomed by Cardinal 
Contarini, there was at first opposition against the 
founding of a new order ; but he persisted, and on 
September 27th, 1540, a Papal Bull was issued 
authorizing the establishment of the Society of 
Jesus in defence of the Papacy and Church. 

The Order was intended to be a militant body, 
and though the Rules of the Society were not drawn 
up until some time later, it was from the first 
organized on military lines with the General of the 
Order as supreme authority and Superiors in control 
of the convents. Absolute obedience to authority 


was the keynote of the new organization, and a 
system of spiritual exercises was to provide the 
method of training for the soldiers of the faith. A 
lengthy novitiate was insisted upon, with long 
periods of meditation, in order that the novice might 
become fully disciplined and lose all sense of his own 
personality in that of his vocation. Initiative was 
denied him and complete subordination demanded. 
A two years’ novitiate was followed by five years of 
study of the arts, which in turn was followed by 
several years of theological study, after which the 
member of the Order became a spiritual or temporal 
coadjutor and passed from the convent to the work 
assigned to him. 


Being essentially soldiers of the faith, the members 
of the Society of Jesus mingled freely with the world, 
wearing the secular habit, and Jesuit Fathers were 
soon to be seen in all the Latin countries, though 
the progress of the Order in the non-Latin countries 
was slow. From the first the Jesuits concentrated 
upon Education and Confession as the strongest way 
of controlling the laity. They found a ready welcome 
among the Catholic princes and nobility, to whom 
their precepts of rigid obedience naturally appealed, 
and at the Council of Trent, which opened shortly 
after the establishment of the Order, they played a 
notable part. In later years Jesuit influence in 
politics was not always a happy one, and the sup- 
pression of the Order in the eighteenth ‘century was 
largely due to this and to their engaging in other 
activities outside their religious duties. 


In the field of education, the Jesuits were soon to 
play a distinctive role. Though the curriculum: of 
the Jesuit Colleges was restricted to the study of 
Latin and mathematics, pupils were divided into 
classes and encouraged to develop not only good 
manners but some initiative in their study ; the 
educational influence thus established by the Fathers 
was to last even after the Order itself was suppressed. 
It is not without interest that when the Jesuits were 
expelled from France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Frederick the Great invited Jesuit Fathers 
to undertake educational reforms in Prussia. When, 
in later years, the Order was revived again, it was 
not difficult to pick up the threads and through 
education once more exercise a powerful influence. 


The Order found ample scope in missionary 
activities and, with the Spanish exploitation of the 
New World, Jesuit power became supreme in the 
Latin American countries ; in the Order the Catholic 
Church found its strongest champions and the 
Protestants their most inveterate opponents. Jesuit 
activity also extended to the Far East and China, and 
it is worthy of note that the first British Expedition 
to Tibet under Sir Francis Younghusband in the early 
part of the present century employed the maps 
prepared by Jesuit forerunners. 





HESE LETTERS, written between 1797 and 

1815, are part of a series from Maria 

Josepha Stanley to her father Lord 
Sheffield. At the beginning of the period Maria 
Josepha had been married six months, and was 
living in Newcastle-upon-Tyne where her husband, 
a Captain in the Cheshire Militia, had been 
posted with his regiment to resist any attempted 
invasion by the forces of the Directorate. 


I 

Newcastle. Feby. 27th, ’97 
. . . This lovely weather we have had above a 
week past, gives him (J. T. Stanley) an oppor- 
tunity to have his men out frequently, and as 
he is teaching himself, as well as them, I am in 
daily fear of the return of our Lieutenant 
Colonel who will put an end to his manoeuvres. 
Major le Marchant’s' Sword Exercise is the 
great Entertainment of the Town of Newcastle, 
and it is a very pretty sight, as the variety of 
uniforms, red and blue, of the thirteen different 
regiments of which there are detachments here, 
have a very gay and theatrical effect. Last 
Thursday they mounted for the first time, and 
no horses ears were cut off. Sixteen of le 
Marchant’s men went through the whole 
exercise, in single combat, run at a thing, and 
cut a potatoe in full gallop. From hence le 
Marchant goes to Bath to teach the troops in 
that District, and then to Ireland. 

We are in daily expectation of General 
Musgrave, but he is not arrived, and in the 
meantime we have only a General who would 
defend a Cellar door with much more alacrity 
than a town or a camp. A due attention to the 
laws and customs of putting the Bottle about is 
the only attention to anything of which I have 
heard since his arrival... . 

The alarm of invasion here in the middle 
and higher ranks is very great, but the common 
people cannot be persuaded that there is any 
danger. A slight attempt was made to prevail 
on the pitmen and keelmen to offer their 
services to the Mayor in the case of actual 
invasion. They do not seem averse or dis- 
affected, but laugh at the idea of danger. 

1 Major le Marchant, (1766-1812) afterwards 
Major General, was a somewhat wild character who, 
at the age of fifteen, had challenged his Colonel to a 


duel. He was mortally wounded at Salamanca leading 
his Brigade in a charge against a French Division. 
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II 

Alderley Park. Octr. 16th, ’99 

Louisa and I received your dear Lordship’s 
news this morning most joyfully. As for the 
Man, though he does not wish that such an 
unpromising affair? was preserved in, yet he 
cannot take to the idea of Englishmen returning 
on their paws, and growls like anything by 
turns at the waste of men and money from the 
expedition having been undertaken, and at the 
abominable weather that is destroying all the 
corn in the Country. We shall now be very 
anxious to hear of the safe return of our Army, 
and I suppose I shall see William very soon 
after he lands in England again. . . . I am afraid 
William will not help to put us in Spirits on the 
occasion, for he is a most horrible croaker, and 
2 The mismanaged landing under Abercrombie 
against the Dutch at Helder. Colonel William 
Clinton, married to Maria’s sister Louisa, had been 


charged with bringing the news of the Armistice of 
Alkmaar to Britain. 
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By courtesy of Lord Stanley of Alderley 


Alderley Park, before it was burnt down in 1790 


latterly, too true a prophet. Louisa keeps to- 
gether and I think will continue whole for a 
week longer at least, but I think she has been a 
little worried by anxiety lately about poor Bill, 
which has made her rather nervous. 


III 

Alderley Park. Octr. 17th, ’99 
Notwithstanding my opinion expressed 
yesterday about Louisa, she began to make wry 
faces yesterday evening between nine and ten; 
sent for the Doctor at eleven and added 
another abominable little girl to the family by 
a little after two. But this girl-making business 
is very provoking, I am so afraid lest I should 
follow her example,’ in which case the only 
’ Maria was to have four daughters before bearing 


twin sons in 1802, and thereafter three more 


daughters. Her sister was to have yet another 
daughter. 


difficulty that can possibly arise is whether the 
vermin should be hanged or drowned. . . . 


IV 

Alderley Park. Octr. 23rd, ’99 
Many thanks for Dear Milord’s letter 
received this morning. I will try not to throttle 
a third little girl, if such a misfortune awaits 
me, to oblige you. But I assure you I am afraid 
the Man begins to be inclined to put such 
vermin out of the way, having almost begun to 
despair of a Holroyd producing a Lord of 
Creation, from Louisa’s following my example 
so exactly, and I cannot therefore persuade him 

to take any of the blame to himself. 


The following four letters are all concerned 
with the effect of Napoleon’s blockade, and the 
disastrous harvest of 1799 on the food supply of 





England. Lord Sheffield was one of the foremost 
agricultural economists of the day, and had made 
a special study of the nutritional value of whole 
wheat bread. He was, perhaps, the first advocate 
of war-time bread as we knew it in 1939-1945. 


V 

Alderley Park. Decr. 3rd, 1799 
... We are trying to do what we can to promote 
the use of stews and pottage according to the 
plans in the reports from the Society about the 
Poor. In one respect our Poor are easier 
assisted than the Sussex people as there is no 
prejudice against brown bread; on the contrary, 
they scarce ever eat white in cheap times. Our 
brown bread is one third barley, and we have 
no white, except a little for the children, and 
that is one fifth rice. I do not know what we 
shall do for there is no old wheat to be bought 
at any price in this neighbourhood, and the 
best of the new makes bread as soft as puddings. 


VI 

Alderley Park. March Ist, 1800 
We are selling the labourers barley that has 
come to us from Nottinghamshire and cost nine 
shillings, at six shillings and sixpence. We have 
had eighty bushels and are to have eighty more. 
I hope you don’t think this is encouraging the 
consumption. They must have some bread and 
this is the only kind they eat at present. We 
still go on with our soup twice a week to all our 
labourers, which are upwards of twenty, and it 
is likewise given to eleven or twelve families; 
but meat, even the offal, is become very dear. 
Beef and mutton are now sevenpence a pound 

for all but the very coarse pieces. 


VII 

Alderley Park. Novr. 27th, 1800 
. .. The price of all grain keeps up as high as 
ever here. As to barley it is not to be had. I 
suppose there may be some, but the Farmers 
think it will be worth its weight in gold by and 
bye. I wish you and your Committee would 
forbid its being made into Malt as it would 
have two good consequences. Barley flour 
would be more plentiful for the people of 
Alderley, and the Squire of Alderley would not 
then pay {100 for his half year’s Malt bill 
which we had the honour of doing yesterday. 
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Yet I do not think there is any waste of small 
beer, and ale is only given to the servants once 
a week. 


VII 

Alderley Park. June 20th, 1802 
. . . We are all as well as can possibly be 
expected considering the state of the Nation, 
which disturbs us in mind very much, though 
I suppose far less than it would do if we knew 
more how ill things are going on. I do think 
I could spy out some of the weakness of the 
present Administration without the help of 
Cobbett,* but with the weekly perusal of his 
animated paper, I am almost in a fever, and as 
to the Man, though he has been arranging the 
best possible defence of the Nation ever since 
the Declaration of War, I do not think he has 
yet settled it in his mind. . . . What horrid 
taxes we shall have to pay. We might almost 
as well have Buonaparte. At least I fear such 
News will make many of that opinion. 


IX 
Alderley Park. Wed., Aug. 24th, 1803 

My indignation annoys me so much that I 
think it will be healthful to let out a little to your 
dear Lordship, from whom I apprehend it 
possible I may inherit my abundant aversion to 
Fools, and even perhaps the ambitious spirit 
that is making me desirous to be the wife as 
well as the daughter of a Colonel of a Battalion 
of Volunteers, with the satisfaction of knowing 
Father and Husband to be equally competent 
to the situation. .. . 

It was three weeks last Saturday since an 
offer of 600 men from Macclesfield was made 
to Stanley, and by his request, to Mr. Daven- 
port’ as being thought a proper compliment to 
him ; yet, that he should not be considered as 
reluctant to step forward, if a more proper 
leader were not procured, he promised to 
accept the command should Mr. Davenport 
refuse it. He has not yet accepted or refused. 
He has put off his answer from time to time, 
and at last, (yesterday) evading a direct answer 
to a direct proposal, he made a proposal him- 
self, that a battalion of 600 men should be 

4 Cobbett’s first weekly paper, the Porcupine. 


5 The owner of Capesthorne, whose Estate 
marched with Alderley. 
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formed from Macclesfield, and the other town- 
ships in the Division Macclesfield to furnish 
its proportion, about 300, and the subscription 
to be general. As the principal part of the sub- 
scription would come from Macclesfield they 
were by no means content that their money 
should cloathe and equip the Volunteers of 
other townships, where the Gentlemen are 
meanly trying to escape expence and exertion. 
And, would you believe, in making out the ten 
companies which were to form this Battalion, 
Mr. Davenport omitted altogether a separate 
company from the six townships under his 
Superintendence, in three of which his Estate 
lies, and proposed their joining another 
Superintendency to form a company of 60 
men between them. Alderley, he had named 
for one company, but on that part of the 
proposal Stanley put a negative. He was how- 
ever very willing that Alderley should attach 
itself to the Macclesfield Battalion whenever it 
marched out of the Country. He would not in 
the first place take any step to promote the 
setting aside of the Macclesfield proposal, but 
pointed out to Davenport how a second Bat- 
talion might be formed of the Companies raised 
in the neighbourhood, which might be willing 
to place themselves under his command. 
Stanley likewise sees that Alderley is the only 
place in this Division where a Company is 
really ready to be formed, and foresees that it is 
the only place where it is likely anything 
effectual wil] be done. Therefore he did not 
wish to run the risk of losing all the advantage 
of the spirit excited here by waiting for the 
chance of what possibly may be done elsewhere. 
Yet I fear, from another of Lord Hobart’s® 
plaguing, long, contradictory, epistles in this 
morning’s paper that he may even now have 
been too late in his application—that the offer 
of 120 men from Alderley may be rejected and 
that he may not appear to have been of any use. 
I am not to be pacified by all his philosophical 
books and arguments wherewith he seeks to 
convince me that I am a very wicked, vain- 


* Lord Hobart, afterwards 4th Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, Secretary of State for the Colonial and 
War Departments in Addington’s administration. 
“A circular letter issued by him in August 1803 
deprecated any extensive Volunteer movement, and 
gave great offence.”? D.N.B. See also Arthur Bryant’s 
Years of Victory, page §9. 


From “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd "' by J. H. Adeane 


MARIA JOSEPHA HOLROYD, in the year before her 
marriage, 1795, after a painting by Edridge 


glorious, and worldly minded woman. I have 
been boiling ever since I returned and found the 
thing yet undecided and time passing. . . . 

No part of England can be more unfit to be 
without a force in case of invasion. There are 
many Irish and other ill-disposed persons 
especially in and about Stockport (you. see I 
look upon an Irishmen as naturally ill-disposed) 
who will very probably be more dreadful than 
the French should they see a fair opportunity 
of rising and plundering the Country. .. . 

Do send a statement of the expence of each 
separate article of dress which you mean to 
give your soldiers. We cannot make it out less 
than 35/- or 40/- per man, but the clothing of 
the Alderley Company will be mostly done by 
themselves. Near two thirds of the names put 
down have agreed and signed that they will find 
their own cloathes and a number of very fine 
young men we could show you. 











From " The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd" by J. H. Adeane 


JOHN THOMAS STANLEY, First Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, by R. Green, 1795 


xX 

Alderley Park. Aug. 29th, 1803 
I must write a few lines to say that my 
ardour for War is considerably abated since I 
wrote last. First, because I see millions of 
troubles, difficulties, and expences which would 
have arisen in this outlandish country had 
we’ been a Colonel of Battalion, and secondly, 
if after all our trouble, and expence incurred, 
the thing calling itself Government had said 
we might march to the right-about, for they 
did aot want us, I should have been more 

furious than ever, though on new ground. 
Davenport has condescended to accept the 
Macclesfield offer, in part, and they, his in 
return. Five hundred are to be raised in 
Macclesfield, three hundred from the neigh- 
bourhood, if they can be caught. Except 


7 Which had Major Stanley become, Maria 
Stanley would certainly have been. 


Davenport and the Major, all the officers 
named for Macclesfield are manufacturers, and 
not of the highest class. I think there is some 
doubt now about such a number being 
accepted ; I hope the Alderley Company will 
be accepted however. They mustered in the 
Park last Sunday, a very fine body of young 
men, but the suspicion in the Country that 
they are to be drafted into other Regiments, as 
soon as drilled, is so strong that great difficulty 
exists in persuading them to volunteer. They 
listen to the Gentlemen and they drink their ale 
in the first instance and then they beg to be 
excused coming again. . 


XI 

Alderley Park. March 24th, 1804 
.. . lam very glad to hear your Legion has been 
so gratifying to you on the whole. Command- 
ing a Volunteer Corps has really been playing 
with very disagreeable Edge Tools and those 
who escape a very bad cut are very lucky, but 
you seem not even to have had a scratch. Our 
Company keep together very well by means of 
great civility and not harassing them with 
many drills. Indeed Edward* worked them so 
hard when here that it did not seem necessary 
to try their forbearance and long-suffering to 
any great extreme at present. We have not had 
one resignation yet however which I am rather 
surprised at. 


XII 

Alderley Park. April 21st, 1804 
. . . Edward Stanley is amusing himself in 
Town and as the Alderley Company is wise 
enough, in my opinion, not to volunteer three 
weeks’ duty, I suppose he will not hurry him- 
self to come down. In his absence of course, 
the whole rests on Stanley’s shoulders, and as 
Prince Billy® causes an active correspondence 
(for the good of the Revenue in postage I 
imagine) to circulate through his district, the 
answering of letters, though not on very import- 


8 Stanley’s younger brother, at this date 25 years 
old. Ordained in 1802 he took the reversion to the 
family living at Alderley in 1805 where he remained 
for 32 years until translated to the See of Norwich. 
~ ® The Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William 
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ant subjects, would puzzle the Lieutenants of 
the Alderley Volunteers. This same Prince is 
a funny fellow. A Regiment of Dragoons were 
on their march to Ireland lately, and detained 
at Liverpool by contrary winds. Their Colonel 
had been at great pains to encourage the growth 
of very Stupendous Whiskers, and I daresay 
they looked fierce enough to raise terror in the 
hearts of the bravest. But however that might 
be, His Royal Highness sent and ordered them 
all to be shaved before they embarked. His 
principal amusement, besides that of writing 
letters about Nothing, consists in setting all the 
young ladies of Liverpool by the ears. 


XIII 

Alderley Park. Septr. 16th, 1804 
... 1 forgot one reason for not writing to Sussex 
more frequently lately, viz. that from your 
Lordship’s and William’s'® assurances, I 
supposed my letters would certainly fall into 
the hands of Buonaparte’s Army of England in 
their passage through the Pevensey Division, 
and therefore, it was quite unnecessary to 
attempt writing till after their retreat. Indeed, 
they are very uncivil to keep folks so long in 
expectation of their arrival on such a day and 
such a day, and still to disappoint them. 


XIV 

Alderley Park. Novr. 4th, 1804 
.. . Captain Stanley brought back his heroes 
last Monday, having gained immortal Glory 
at Altringham, by their good conduct, and 
soldier-like appearance. I am glad they have 
been out as they may now go to rest for a little 
while, and the expence attendant on their 
frequent meetings here has been rather heavy. 
Last Thursday they partook of a Grand Dinner 
at this house in honour of their return. A 
hundred Privates sat down to Beef, Mutton, 
Geese, Hares, Plumb Puddings, and Apple 
Pies washed down with a due proportion of ale 
and small beer, and the officers regaled in the 
Parlour. The house was closed before nine 
o’clock, an attention to good discipline which 
must be attributed to the lessons of order and 
sobriety taught on permanent duty. 


© William Clinton, now a Brigadier-General and 
Military Secretary in Ireland. 


XV 

Alderley Park. April 1806 
. .. We do not wonder that you should wish to 
get quit of that most disagreeable of all services, 
the command of Volunteers, though yours seem 
to have been among the least troublesome of 
their species. In their own nature, the attention 
you must have given them cannot but have 
been great trouble, and taken up much time 
unsatisfactorily, let them be as perfect Volun- 
teers as possible. We have never ceased rejoic- 
ing at the annihilation of ours. They were 
indeed a heavy expence besides the annoyance 
of them in other ways ; for being a hundred of 
our own people almost, being so much the 
fashion of this county to eat and drink, and 
expect to do so on all occasions, and Stanley 
being a most old fashioned country gentleman, 
loving to indulge them therein, and fancying it 
necessary, there is no saying the quantity of 
bread and cheese which went down the gullets 
of these hundred men while they existed as a 
corps. I am very glad Edward is become their 
Spiritual instead of Military leader. 


The following letter was written on the posting 
of the Cheshire Militia to Sussex where they were 
to be encamped on Lord Sheffield’s Estate. 


XVI 

Park Gate. Septr. 21st, 1806 
. . . The Colonel is not so great a favorite of 
mine. He is arrogant and conceited, and has 
great faults of character, but he is a great 
favorite with the fox-hunters, and is, I believe, 
a good natured man. Buckworth is conceited 
in manner, but that is all. He has good in him 
and was one of the best officers in the Militia 
and behaved the best to Stanley when we were 
in the Regiment. Parker openly set his face 
against discipline and order. However the Girls 
must not fall in love with him as he is a younger 
brother without a penny. A younger son of 
Egerton’s, our late member, is in the Regiment. 
His father left him‘an Estate of £4,000 per 
annum, and he has taken the name of Tatton. 
He is a very amiable young man, and a great 
friend of Edward’s, all the family are worthy 
people and he is worth setting caps at. 
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... The Prince" has given much dissatisfaction 
at Liverpool. After they had made great pre- 
parations for receiving him handsomely, and 
great impatience to see him had been excited, 
he came into the town from Knowsley on 
Thursday, late in the day, in a closed carriage, 
drove through the streets as fast as possible, 
just got out to walk down the side of one of the 
Docks, eat his dinner, and was off as quick 
as he could. I was, that day, at the Ferry House 
on this side of the Mersey, and never saw a 
prettier scene. All the vessels in the Docks, 
as well as those in the River being dressed out 
in their whole collection of colours. The bands 
of the Volunteer Regiments playing, we heard 
quite plainly across the water. I do not believe 
His Royal Highness will gain much additional 
credit in the Kingdom by his progress through 
it. 


XVII 

Alderley Park. July 19th, 1807 
. .- I conclude the state of public affairs makes 
you very melancholy. Is it probable there will 
be a general Peace ? Buonaparte has not in- 
dulged himself in any very violent invectives 
against this country, neither has he mentioned, 
as I expected, his intention to annihilate us as 
a finishing stroke or bonne bouche for his 
Armies. Therefore I hope he may have Peace 
in his thoughts. I hear Manchester keeps up 
its Spirits with the expectation of Peace which 
is thought there to be absolutely certain. 


Old Sir John Stanley died in 1807, and Maria 
and her husband succeeded to the Baronetcy and 
the Welsh Estates of Penrhos. From this date 
the fortunes of Maria and Sir Fohn improved 
sufficiently for them to keep an establishment in 
London, and consequently, the letters become 
more infrequent, with the added opportunities for 
personal contact with Lord Sheffield. 


XVIII 
Penrhos. Septr. 14th, 1807 
. . » We have had the coldest and most un- 
comfortable weather that the beginning of 
September has ever produced. The storm was 
equal to a Winter’s storm, and such a gale has 


6 The Prince of Wales, whose boredom with 
routine public duties was notorious. 


not been known here for many years so early 
in the season. It was a very grand scene, and 
as no lives were lost I was glad to come in for 
the sight of such a day as Sunday the 6th, 
Lady Stanley’s tender feelings of compassion are 
terribly deadened by the latent hope that 
wrecks will be made on her coast, for there is 
no resisting the pleasure that a Godsend of 
timber gives her. The poor West Indiaman 
which lays crushed to pieces at the entrance to 
the harbour will come in very opportunely 
towards repairs. 


XIX 

Park Gate. June 2nd, 1808 
. .. We hear bad accounts from Manchester of 
the riots, but I hope they are now at an end. 
A little of Buonaparte’s discipline amongst the 
Mob would not be amiss, provided it were not 
inflicted by his hand or orders ; but some grape 
shot amongst the cotton spiriners might not be 
ill applied and would quiet them very effectually. 


XX 

Alderley Park. Septr. 22nd, 1808 
. .. Thank you for your letter and the copy of 
Gregory’s.!* What a lucky unlucky fellow he is. 
He certainly cannot be born to die in battle, 
but the Fates seem to devote him to Captivity 
on every possible occasion. Our indignation 
has been equal to yours, and to that of all 
England, I believe, in respect to the Convention 
[of Cintra]. If a few Generals are not shot, 
pour encourager les autres, Englishmen may 
fight like lions and have the secret satisfaction 
of knowing they can beat veteran French troops 
in hard fighting, but the country will not gain 
any advantage from the valour of its soldiers. 


XXI 
Alderley Park. Septr. 29th, 1808 
. . . An Abbé would not suit us for many 


12 Major Gregory Way, Lord Sheffield’s nephew, 
and afterwards Lt. Gen. Sir Gregory Way, had taken 
part in Wellesley’s landing at Mondego bay in 
Portugal. During this operation he was saved from 
death from a French bayonet by the intervention of 
General Brenier, and made prisoner. He was later 
exchanged and was back in service in the spring of 
1809. The reference to his being a “ lucky unlucky 
fellow ” is to the frequency with which he fell into 
the hands of the enemy—twice by shipwreck on his 
way to take up duties abroad, and this was the third 
time. 
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By courtesy of Lord Stanley of Alder'ey 


The Cheshire Militia drilling in the Park at Alderley 


reasons. In the first place I think Teddy would 
often shock his Tutor by expressing his opinion 
of the French, and, (our daughters not being 
old enough) our Governess would infallibly fall 
in love with him. 


The first Battles of the Peninsular Campaign 
at Rolica and Vimeiro inflicted defeats on the 
French under Funot, which, owing to the vacil- 
lation and timidity of Sir Harry Burrard and 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, both old-fashioned soldiers 
and much senior to Wellesley, were not exploited. 
As a result, the Convention of Cintra was signed 
whereby the French evacuated Portugal with all 
their booty, and the Russian Fleet in the Tagus 
was to be allowed to return to its Baltic Bases. 
The latter movement, however, was stopped by 
the vigorous iniervention of Vice-Admiral Cotton, 
who arranged to have the Russians interned in 
England for the duration of the War. The 
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following letter voices the general feeling of dis- 
appointment and frustration which was felt at the 
time, though it is rather unexpectedly mild in its 
treatment of Sir Hew Dalrymple, and inclined, 
perhaps for lack of precise news and possibly from 
political bias, to be unduly harsh on Wellesley. 


XXII 

Alderley Park. Octr. 23rd, 1808 
. .. You who know more of the matter than we 
do seem willing to excuse the Convention, and 
its authors, but, we in the Country, are not yet 
soothed, and what I am particularly indignant 
at is the Article allowing the vile Robbers to 
carry off their plunder with impunity. Will you 
not allow that Sir Arthur’s account of the battle 
of the 21st led the Country to expect an almost 
unconditional surrender, as it appeared only a 
part of the Army had been engaged, and that 
he was preparing to get between the French and 
Lisbon. Perhaps if our hopes and expectations 








From “* The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd "’ by J. H. Adeane 


JOHN BAKER HOLROYD, Lord Sheffield, 1735-1821, 
after Downman, 1780 


had not been raised so high we might have been 
better satisfied with the conclusion of the 
business. But at any rate, one thinks it possible 
better terms might have been had if they had 
been required and insisted on. But you know, 
by Sir Arthur’s first articles he would even have 
let the Russian Ships return home. Of course 
I suppose the Wellesleys have so much in- 
fluence in the Cabinet, and with the Govern- 
ment, that Sir Arthur will be washed white if 
it can be done. I cannot help pitying poor Sir 
Hew who seems to have come in for all the dis- 
honour, and none of the honour. For however 
Sir Arthur may be blamed for not following up 
his Victory, I suppose it is known and ack- 
nowledged that he has great talents and showed 
them on the late occasion. But poor Sir Hew 
seems only drawn from obscurity for his name 
to be connected with Shame and Disgrace, and 
without his having a material concern in the 
affair. I long for an explanation of the whole. 
Will the enquiry take place forthwith ? I 
suppose you have heard of Lord Paget’s accept- 
ing a horse from Junot. What do you think of 


it ? Is it not probable the horse was a Stolen 
One ? 


XXIII 

Alderley Park. July 9th, 1809 
. .. Have you heard that a great many American 
Vessels have come into Liverpool lately, and 
that last week they chose to celebrate the anni- 
versary of their Freedom by great and tumul- 
tuous rejoicings on board the Ships, hoisting 
their flags, and, in one instance, place the 
English Colours below their own, which was 
rather too much for John Bull, who, at the sight, 
pulled down all their Flags and tore them into 
rags. The Americans wisely pocketed this 
affront which they must be conscious they had 
drawn upon themselves. 


XXIV 

Alderley Park. Aug. 11th, 1809 
. . . have been particularly glad of William’s 
company lately, because it was so interesting to 
hear all he could say, or conjecture concerning 
the Expedition."*» He seemed not to approve 
an attempt to go up the Scheld with the ship- 
ping, and I am sorry to see in to-day’s paper 
that they are gone. I hope that we shall soon 
hear a good account of their proceedings, and 
that they may succeed before any Dukes or 
Marshalls can come up to give Lord Chatham 
the meeting. 


XXV 

Winnington. Septr. 16th, 1809 
... The Bishop of Chester! has a House within 
three miles. He does not quit this Diocese for 
Bangor till next Spring. My Aunt is a great 
favorite, and indeed you know she has lately 
been exhibiting her friskiness in a Tour with 
Mrs. Majendie’s Sister and Daughter. I shall 
be sorry when they leave the neighbourhood, 
though the Bishop is tremendously pompous, 
and very much of the dignified Churchman ; 
a little given to Cant, he gave me quite a new 
idea of the manner in which Bishops are made. 
He informed me it had Pleased God to remove 
13 The expedition against Walcheren under 

Chatham. 
14 Bishop Majendie 1754-1830, “ His contem- 
poraries allude to the corpulence of the Bishop’s 
person and the imperturbable gravity of his coun- 


tenance.”” D.N.B. Maria’s account of him seems to 
bear out his contemporaries’ description. 
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him to Bangor. Now pray, don’t tell Aunt, you 
know she n’entend pas railleries upon such 
subjects, therefore I beg you will only repeat 
how much I am flattered at His Lordship’s 
attention. 


XXVI 

I8II 
I hope you are not the worse for all the long 
speeches you heard on Thursday night, but I 
fear you are not properly convinced notwith- 
standing, that a Regent ought to be a man 
having Authority, and that the Prince is almost 
old enough to make a better Sovereign than 
even the best of Kings when perfectly blind 
and subject to frequent returns of something 
between delirium and insanity, which state 
may, or may not, be known to the Nation 
according to the degree of courage in the 

Ministers for the time being. 


In February 1813 the Prince of Wales became 
Regent. There was, however, no change of 
Ministry. The Regent disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his Whig supporters of their reward for 
years of loyalty to him, and Perceval’s Adminis- 
tration continued in office. 


XXVII 

Alderley Park. Feby. 19th, 1813 
... L assure you that I am not at all disposed to 
lament that there will be a change of Ministers, 
and what I should have thought the most 
absurd of all things would have been another 
attempt to compose a Ministry of All the 
Talents, and if the Prince was so silly as to wish, 
or expect, that Lords Grenville and Grey would, 
or could, have acted with Perceval, I am very 
sorry for his poor head. Whether the Whigs, 
or the soi-disant Whigs, have any right to 
complain must depend upon what promises 
they had, or what hopes had been held out to 
them. Unless there was a Party to come in, 
which was likely to promote a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, it must be much the same to the Nation 
who is Minister according to the present 
system, and he who has been in longest and 
has filled all his friends with good things must 
be better than any new person with a half 
starved train at his heels which would render it 









































necessary to make a general move in all the 
Offices from top to bottom. Will there be any 
new Peers made, and how will a certain Great 
Lady" be disposed of ? 


XXVIII 

Park Gate. Septr. 29th, 1813 
. .. If our poor dear General will always shrink 
from active employment and responsibility 
from some dislike, whether well or ill-founded, 
to some person with whom he is called upon to 
act, he had better wear out his old Regimentals, 
and old Swords in digging and pruning at 
Clinton Lodge. Nature might intend him for a 
soldier perhaps, for he seems fond of his pro- 
fession, but certainly She never had an idea of 
his becoming a General. I am very glad he does 
not belong to me, more immediately, for I 
should be quite outrageous, if he might have 
the Command of the Catalonian Army at such 
a favorable moment, that he should refuse it. 
When in Command, surely he would have the 
power, if not to get Donkin" removed, to 
prevent his doing any mischief. But he always 
has some excellent reason, some well-grounded 
aversion, to plead in order to justify the effects 
of his mental cowardice. I do not know whether 
you will think as I do, but I say this to you that 
I may have got rid of some of my bile before I 
write to Louisa. 


XXIX 

Alderley Park. March 31st, 1814 
How is it that Madame de Stael’’? has been 
allowed to break down the barrier which has 
usually kept such Ladies from mixing in the 
same circle with a Lady Glenbervie, a Lady 
Stafford etc. etc. ? I hear she is constantly at 
Madame de Stael’s. Has my Lady had the 
courage to become acquainted with this 
Lioness of the year 1814, and have you renewed 

your old acquaintance with her ? 


15 Caroline, Princess of Wales. 

16 General Sir Rufane Donkin (1773-1841). 
Quartermaster-General to the East Coast of Spain 
Armies who had been wrongly held responsible for 
Sir John Murray’s disaster at Tarragona. 

17 Madame de Stael (1766-1817). Her mother, 
Suzanne Curchod, who afterwards married Necker, 
had been Gibbon’s early love in Lausanne, and thus 
Madame de Stael would no doubt have been 
acquainted with Sheffield who was a frequent visitor 
to Gibbon in Lausanne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
CHRISTIANS AND PATRICIDES 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Latourette, 1,516 pp. 
63s.) 

Dr. Latourette’s book runs to more than 1,500 
pages and weighs more than 3} pounds. But the 
History of Christianity, if it is to be comprised in a 
single volume, could hardly usefully be recounted 
in a smaller one—certainly not if it is to embrace, as 
this book does, some outline account of all the major 
Christian movements in every country. The author, 
already well known for his History of the Expansion 
of Christianity, is Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History at the Divinity School of Yale University. 
His book is introduced by hisEn glish publishers as 
undertaking “‘ something which has never been done 
before, a balanced summary of the entire history of 
Christianity in all its phases in one volume.” 

The claim is a fair one. Starting with a survey of 
the pre-Christian world, Judaic and Graeco-Roman, 
it concludes with a discussion of the “ contrasting 
weakness and strength ” of Christianity all over the 
world in the twentieth century. In the course of the 
book we are given an account of the foundation of 
Christianity, followed by some 200 pages on the 
Church in the ancient world leading to a survey not 
only of the expansion, organization, and daily life 
of the Roman Church, century by century, in the 
Middle Ages, and also of the Eastern Church, but 
of the rules and life of the different Orders of monks 
and friars and of the intellectual life. This is the 
scale upon which the whole survey is subsequently 
maintained. When the story has reached and passed 
the Reformation it is carried forward on a triple 
front, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, and Protestant ; 
yet the author finds time to discuss not only the 
numerous Protestant Churches but also, within the 
Catholic Church, the many new movements and 
Orders which emerged—all this without losing sight 
of any quarter of the globe. 

The most interesting idea which emerges, and 
the one upon which the author lays most stress, is 
the magnitude of Christianity, especially today. 
Unlike any other religion, Christianity is world- 
wide. And, he says, it is more powerful today than 
ever before. ‘“‘ During the past four hundred and 
fifty years and especially in the last century and a 
half, Christianity has been more influential in the 
life of the human race than at any previous time.” 
What does he mean by this ? He means, in part, 
that the westernization of the world has carried with 
it the spread of Christianity, because those westerners 
who explored and colonized were at least nominally 
Christian. But he means more than this, because he 
rightly emphasizes that very much of the penetration 
of the non-European world was undertaken by 
European missionaries with the sole aim of spreading 
the Faith—in the first instance they were mainly 
Catholic, later on they were both Catholic and 
Protestant. And further, he means that all sorts of 
movements which sometimes lacked a Christian 
banner—democratic, philanthropic, socialist, (hc 
even includes communist) movements — should 
rightly be seen as stemming from Christianity. In a 
certain sense, historically speaking, he is justified 
in taking this view ; but it is doubtful whether it 
always helps his argument. Some elements, even 
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in the communist movement, admittedly have a 
Christian origin. But the distinctive philosophy of 
communism, and its interpretation of history, are 
specifically anti-Christian. And the same might be 
said of Rousseau and Voltaire, to whom the author 
also pays attention. He is right, of course, when he 
insists that many of their convictions, and those of 
other men of the Enlightenment came from Christian 
sources. But he is on dangerous ground when he 
says that : “ their hope of creating an ideal human 
society had more than an accidental likeness to the 
hope which had inspired the De Civitate Dei of 
Augustine and the dreams of Christians of Western 
Europe across the centuries. . The French 
Revolution was to a large extent a secularized version 
of the heavenly city as conceived by Christians.” 
Certainly the Revolution, like everything else in 
Western Europe, was the child of Christianity ; but 
the child became a patricide ; it denied its origins 
and turned and persecuted the Church just as the 
communists later did in Russia. And this was 
because the idea had been erroneous and the “‘earthly 
paradise ” of Robespierre and Lenin was an ideal 
antithetical to that religion of renunciation, and 
of the Cross, and of personal choice, so movingly 
described by the author earlier in the book. 

For all his conspicuous fair-mindedness and 
remarkable scholarship Dr. Latourette shows where 
his sympathies lie. The sixteenth-century Reforma- 
tion is, for him, par excellence the period of 
** awakening.” He regards the decisions of the 
Vatican Council, in the nineteenth century, as 
** manipulated.”” He invites us, on page 449, to 
admire the twelfth-century heretics because they 
tended to arise among “ the masses,” rather than 
among the “ governing groups ”’ and so stimulated 
“independent thought and action ”’—yet on the 
next page we are told what some of this “ independent 
thought and action ”’ amounted to an attack upon 
the entire structure and authority of the Church 
and the sacraments, the profaning of churches, 
overthrowing of altars, despising and burning of 
crosses, and an acceptance of irregular relations 
between the sexes. It is not to be doubted that the 
illustrious author deplores these developments as 
much as any of us—but they were a part of the 
** independent thought and action.” 

A further issue, perhaps the most difficult which 
this book raises, is one upon which Christians of 
most shades will generally be agreed, although their 
opponents may well think differently : in what does 
the unique and glorious history of Christianity 
consist ? Is it to be seen in the peculiar persistence 
and world growth, against all the odds, of a Creed, 
a Faith in man’s redemption through Christ ? Or 
is it rather to be seen in the multifarious ideas of 
which the West, since the Christian revelation, has 
been so prolific, but which were and are, as the 
author says, often anti-Christian ? 

But Dr. Latourette is concerned less with 
analysing such problems than with recounting a 
remarkable and inspiring story. He has given us a 
magnificent and a balanced history, much enriched by 
an uncommon appreciation of such matters as the 
importance of mysticism, of contemplation, andsof 
the spiritual strivings of Religious Orders in com- 
munions not his own. His is a book which an” 
Christian or non-Christian will be the better informeu 
for reading. 


E. E. Y. HALEs. 








A MAN OF PRICE 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY: Portrait of a Genius. By 


E. Strauss. 260 pp. (The Bodley Head. 25s.) 

Petty’s life is a reminder that there is more truth 
in the Marxist interpretation of human thought and 
action than some of us care to recognize. His whole 
mind was moulded by financial and economic con- 
siderations. He became a surveyor, demographer 
and statistician, because he saw that there were 
enormous profits to be made by the man who could 
plot in detail the situations and values of Irish lands, 
which could be seized by the English government 
and made over to English soldiers, whose pay was in 
arrears. His highest moral objective was increased 
national productivity and an expanding population 
(he calmly advocated deporting a million Irishmen 
to England and turning Ireland into an English 
cattle ranch, to be run like a factory). He was always 
ready to bend his behaviour and, if necessary, his 
ideas, to the pursuit of gain, and he could put a price 
on anything. His friend, Hobbes, had written that 
“the value, or worth of a mana, is as of all other 
things, his Price, that is to say, so much as would be 
given for the use of his power” ; and Petty, always 
eager to give a numerical content to theoretical 
assertions, proceeded to calculate that the average 
capital value of a man at that time was £69. He 
would, he said, have given £500 to be the author of 
Newton’s Principia—but this is not such high praise 
from a man with £9,000 a year. He supported 
religious toleration on the ground that it increases 
productivity, and the social evil he abhorred most 
was unemployment. 

He was in every sense a schemer. His head 
teemed with projects, from launching a double- 
bottomed ship (he was the author of a treatise on 
naval philosophy) to gaining an entrée to Charles II’s 
Court (despite his assertion that courtiers, like 
priests and lawyers, are unproductive and therefore 
parasitic). 

There was a great deal of cohesion in the informal 
community of amateur European scholars and 
thinkers in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and Petty was in touch with most of his eminent 
contemporaries. Like so many of them, he was 
extraordinarily versatile—cabin-boy, trader, doctor, 
land-surveyor, speculator, M.P., inventor, demo- 
grapher and statistician, a founding member of the 
Royal Society, and the builder of an enormous 
fortune, the rapid rise of which it is exciting to 
follow, while the subsequent law-suits, wire-pulling 
and lamentation, involved in trying to maintain it, 
impress one as a dreary misuse of intellectual energy. 
There was no largesse about Petty’s soul. 

Mr. Strauss has written a good book which could 
have been better. Some padding might have been 
cut out—for instance, an account of Romsey from the 
middle ages until Petty’s birth there. Some of his 
comparisons are pointless, and jar on the reader—for 
instance, he informs us that Petty’s virility was 
“of a very different calibre from Pepys’ sordid 
lechery.” And although he agrees that “ the 
commonplace and complacent outlook on history, 
which regards men of other ages as eager but un- 
successful aspirants to the honour of belonging to the 
present time, to think its thoughts and to solve its 
problems, is a patent fallacy,” he is always applauding 
Petty for proposing identity-cards or for devising a 
governmental institution which was not introduced 
until the twentieth century or for advocating 


economic policies which were rejected by the classical 
economists but pursued by the Labour Government. 
This helps to make his book deficient in historical 
atmosphere. But its main deficiency, from the 
historian’s point of view, is a result of its author’s 
original intention. Mr. Strauss decided to ignore 
the mass of unpublished Petty-papers and to rely 
entirely on published material for a ‘‘ reconstruction 
of Petty’s mind and character.” In fact he tells us 
what Petty is known to have done rather than what 
Petty was. The reader remains in the position of an 
outside observer : he sees that Petty had a powerful 
mind, was fearless and greedy and grew very fat ; 
but he remains an unsympathetic character whom 
the reader never gets to know. 

Nevertheless, the reader who wants a clear, well 
written account of the main features of Petty’s career 
and intellectual interests will find—as it might have 
been put by this first of a succession of English 
economists who were also brilliant speculators—that 
he receives a very reasonable return on his money. 

J. W. N. WATKINS. 


MECHANICS AND GENTLEMEN 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
1660-1840. By Howard Colvin. 821 pp. (Fohn 
Murray. 70s.) 

As early as 1816 artists and engravers were the 
subject of a biographical dictionary, and it is a 
mystery why architects should have had to wait so 
long before receiving similar treatment. It is true 
that brief outlines of the more eminent can be found 
wedged between solid slabs of technical material 
in the eight folio volumes of the Architectural 
Publications Society. But that great work is rarely 
available outside the larger reference libraries, and 
for just on one hundred and sixty years students 
have echoed the complaint of a contributor to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine about the lack of a com- 
prehensive ‘‘ Biographical History of Architects.” 
At long last this want has been supplied, and we 
who have lived at the right time to reap the benefit 
are doubly fortunate in that the task has been under- 
taken by Mr. Howard Colvin. With a gift akin to 
that of a dowser for divining the whereabouts of 
relevant documents—often in the most unlikely 
places—he has unearthed many new claimants to a 
place in the Dictionary, and a mass of fresh material 
about those already eligible. 

Prefacing the biographies, there is a valuable 
account of the development of the architectural 
profession. Architecture, unlike law or medicine, 
did not aspire to professional status until the 
eighteenth century. The men who from medieval 
times had planned and supervised the erection of 
buildings belonged, almost without exception, to the 
class of master craftsmen—masons, bricklayers or 
carpenters who were undoubtedly able, often 
wealthy, but not necessarily of much scholarship. 
With the advent of classical architecture in this 
country, however, there came a need for intellectual 
rather than technical attainment, and from the time 
of Inigo Jones, the qualifications of an architect were 
no longer based on the number of years which he had 
spent in a craftsman’s yard, but on his familiarity 
with the works of Palladi or Scamozzi, preferably 
acquired at first hand in the course of travel abroad. 
Henceforth architecture was to take its place among 
the gentlemanly pursuits, graced by the participation 
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of two earls, a baronet and several knights. Not that 
the old school was immediately ousted, for the master 
craftsman continued, at any rate in country places, 
to design and build for many years to come ; but his 
position dwindled, and although the new school 
continued to use the style of architect, of which the 
literal translation is chief builder, many of its members 
seem to have been acutely conscious of what they 
deemed to be their superiority to the craftsman. 
Robert Adam, for instance, wrote scathingly of 
“these reptile artisans who have crawled about and 
infested this country for many years,” and Sir 
William Chambers was equally contemptuous of 
“‘ mechanics who assume the profession and arrogate 
the title of architects.” Fortunately Mr. Colvin is 
less prejudiced, and has included every architect 
“ whether amateur, tradesman, or professional who 
habitually made, or may be presumed to have made, 
architectural designs ”’ from 1660-1840. As a result, 
Sir Christopher Wren rubs shoulders with a Mr. 
Wright of Manchester whose one recorded work is 
a gaol designed on the panopticon principal, and 
Sir William Chambers (one imagines with some 
indignation) finds himself in company with a name- 
sake who was merely the designer of a “‘ bone-house ” 
for St. Mary’s Church, Dover. With some of these 
obscurer men, however, lie the answers to points 
which have puzzled many of us for years, and since 
the book is furnished with very full indexes, it will 
be an indispensable companion for all who are 
interested in the history of architecture. 
DorotTHy STROUD. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
FROM MONTESQUIEU TO LESSING. By Paul Hazard. 
Translated by J. Lewis May, 482 pp. (Hollis 
& Carter. 35s.) 

In this volume, which has been translated from 
the original French edition of 1946, Dr. Hazard 
continues his survey of European thought to cover 
the period of the Enlightenment. In his Preface, 
he assures us that “ to complete our survey of the 
eighteenth century, we ought to record the birth 
and development of the Man of Feeling, to track 
him right down to the French Revolution. On that 
enterprise we have already embarked.” 

Dr. Hazard’s subtle and conversational style, 
(though it inevitably suffers to some extent in trans- 
lation), and his vast range of learning, are admirably 
suited to depict the atmosphere of an age, that 
climate of opinion, with its unconscious assumptions 
and contradictions, which are so important and 
elusive. His chapters on the concepts of Happiness, 
Nature, Reason and Deism are especially vivid and 
revealing. It is, of course, a bird’s-eye view that he 
gives us, and depth has had to be sacrificed to range. 
His analysis of individual thinkers, such as Vico, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, is necessarily somewhat 
slender and superficial. 

The intoxicating triumphs of natural science in 
the seventeenth century, culminating in the dis- 
coveries of Newton, provided the inspiration for 
the Enlightenment. It was assumed that the method 
of reasoning which had produced such success in 
the sciences had only to be extended to ethics and 
politics, to set man on the road to infinite progress. 
Nature’s writ ran everywhere, and could be read 





by the light of Reason. This aim had already been 
conceived in the seventeenth century. Descartes 
pointed out that “by the Science of Morals, I 
understand the highest and most perfect, which 
presupposing an entire knowledge of the other 
sciences, is the last degree of wisdom.” Hobbes 
asserted that “ the skill of making and maintaining 
commonwealths consisteth in certain Rules, as doth 
Arithmetic and Geometry.” To extend the con- 
quests of scientific reasoning into the field of morals 
it was now necessary to discard the awkward dualism 
of Mind and Matter left by Descartes, and to treat 
man as l/’Homme-machine. The philosophers of the 
Enlightenment had an immediate practical plan of 
campaign—to demolish the crumbling edifice of 
medieval theocracy, in order to make way for their 
own City of Men. In his rage of destruction Jean 
Meslier declared that “‘ his wish was that all the 
great ones of the earth, all the nobles, should be 
hanged and strangled with the guts of the priests.” 
They were all so busy attacking religion as the 
obstacle to Enlightenment that they had not time 
to look critically at their own assumptions and con- 
sider carefully what they proposed to put in its place. 
Saint-Simon at the end of the century was to say 
“the philosophy of the eighteenth century has been 
critical and revolutionary : that of the nineteenth 
century will be inventive and constructive.” But 
disillusionment had already set in when the century 
had barely run half its course. Vico’s plea for the 
importance of the imagination had been ignored at 
the time, but Dr. Hazard points out that Diderot 
was not only an organizer of the Encyclopedia, but 
also a forerunner of Sturm und Drang. Nature was 
proving to be an uncertain and ambiguous principle. 
Rousseau’s Discourse on the Moral Effects of the 
Arts and Sciences administered a rude awakening, 
and ushered in the Man of Feeling. Hume’s 
scepticism undermined natural law, and Kant’s 
Critique put bounds to the domain of scientific 
method. 

Despite the inherent contradictions and weak- 
nesses of the Enlightenment, Dr. Hazard rightly 
pays tribute to its great positive achievements, such 
as the humanism of Voltaire, Buffon’s patient 
observation of facts, Montesquieu’s laying of the 
foundations of scientific history. Historians already 
owe a great debt to Dr. Hazard, and they will 
eagerly await his third volume, which promises to 
deal with the profound, and in many ways fruitful, 
transformation of ideas brought about by roman- 
ticism, nationalism and the counter-revolution. 


F. M. H. MARKHAM. 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK, Vol. I, 1918- 
1925. By Erich Eyck. (Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
Erlenbach-Zurich & Stuttgart, Swiss frs. 17.50). 
Dr. Erich Eyck is a lawyer by training, with a 

liberal mind and a felicitous pen ; in the past he has 

skilfully exploded the extremist patriots’ inter- 
pretation of Bismarck and exposed the weakness of 
the last German Emperor. Now he has logically 
turned his attention to the Weimar Republic, the 
still-born democracy which followed the collapse of 
the imperial régime. This is a tragically fascinating 
subject, riddled with paradox. To take one example, 
the victorious Allies insisted upon restricting the 
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German Army to 100,000 professionals serving for 
twelve years. Far from destroying militarism in 
Germany, this insistence gave it a new lease of life, 
In the days of the Hohenzollern Empire, when 
conscription was the rule, the power of the military 
caste had been to a slight degree undermined by the 
growing number of Socialist recruits in the ranks, 
But with the would-be democratic Republic the 
Officer class consolidated its power since those in 
command could now select as they liked from among 
the various groups of jingoistic freebooters or from 
the conservative peasantry, while the industrial 
working-class looked on with suspicion. Indeed, 
apart from the Prussian police, the new state had no 
force behind it but the Reichswehr of General von 
Seeckt, and Seeckt was willing to tolerate the 
Republic only so long as he saw no alternative 
government he preferred. 

Seeckt remained in command during the period 
with which the present volume deals. He used the 
army, which the Allies had sanctioned as negligible, 
as the skeleton of the future armed forces with which 
Hitler provoked the world. To this end, all kinds of 
subterfuge and deception were employed : above 
all an understanding was reached with the execrated 
Bolsheviks for Germans to be trained on Russian 
territory in the use of the newest tanks and aero- 
planes. This understanding was made possible by 
the Treaty of Rapallo which at Easter 1922 all but 
wrecked the Conference of Genoa. Dr. Eyck brings 
out the drama—in the fullest sense—of this fateful 
event, describing exactly how the pro-western 
Rathenau was stampeded into this anti-western step 
at the most critical moment. Rapallo has become a 
symbol of German treachery towards the West, but 
yet within a few months of the treaty Rathenau was 
murdered by a couple of young ruffians because they 
objected to all politicians associated with a policy 
of fulfilling the Peace Treaty. It is particularly 
instructive to read Dr. Eyck’s careful narrative in 
relation to a book recently translated into English 
under the title of The Answers of Ernst von Salomon. 
For Salomon joined in the plot against Rathenau 
because, as he nonchalantly claims, he was boyishly 
attached to Rathenau’s murderer, Kern. The popu- 
larity of Salomon’s book in present-day Germany 
has caused profound misgiving among all those who 
disclaim his insolently Prussian point of view. 

Dr. Eyck’s study is rich in portraiture, contrasting 
Rathenau’s tortured and fatalistic sensibility with 
the fine common sense of Ebert, the saddler who 
became President of Germany and even won the 
esteem of a fastidious tranditionalist like Seeckt. 
Further, Dr. Eyck emphasizes the importance of 
Bavarian separatism in those days, pointing out that 
only the Bavarian authorities prevented the expulsion 
of Adolf Hitler from Germany as an undesirable 
alien. Finally, he emphasizes the fatal disloyalty of 
the judiciary to the Republic of Weimar ; the 
judges were always lenient to those who endangered 
the new state, provided they did so from the right, 
not the left. In 1925 the Election of Field Marshal 
Hindenburg as President in the place of a mere 
civilian introduced the Wooden Horse with which 
the rightists would capture the German citadel. 

Dr. Eyck’s method is to trace the pattern of 
history mainly from memoirs and other published 
works. In this case he can add the flavour of his 
experience and feeling, and he refers also to the 
information he has personally received from Dr. 
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Otto Gessler and Dr. Hans Schiffer. Since he has 
not, however, made much apparent use of the 
German archives now available for the period, 
specialists may feel that he has nothing new to tell 
them. On the other hand, : ~r unspecialized students 
few books could be more 2 Ipful, and it is much to 
be hoped that it will be translated into English. 
Should this happen a subject-index would make a 
welcome addition to the index of people’s names ; 
the latter might also be made more useful by fuller 
specification. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


“THE POOR SHOU’D NOT READ” 


THE TORRINGTON DIARIES. Edited by C. Bruyn 
Andrews and Fanny Andrews, with an introduc- 
tion by Arthur Bryant. 528pp. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 30s.) 

The diaries kept by John Byng, later fifth Viscount 
Torrington, during his tours in England and Wales 
between 1781 and 1794 were originally published in 
four volumes in 1934-38. They are now reprinted 
in an abridged edition, from which the three Welsh 
tours have been wholly omitted and “‘ many repe- 
titions and casual remarks ”’ deleted. The where- 
abouts of these deletions are not, however, indicated 
in the text, and footnotes are awkwardly placed at 
the end of each ** Tour.”’ A useful list indicating the 
present ownership of the original manuscripts has 
been added. 

The diaries received immediate recognition in 
the 1930s as important sources for our knowledge 
of late eighteenth-century England, for Byng had a 
quick eye not only for antiquities and stately homes, 
but also for the daily oddities of the social scene and 
for the things which now interest the economic 
historian. Viewing the growing Cheshire textile town 
of Macclesfield in 1790 he noted “‘. . . one knows a 
place to be enriching, and increasing when it is 
surrounded by brick-kilns ” (p. 243). When on his 
Bedfordshire tour in the same year he wrote: 
“Such a deluge of rain fell as to drive even the 
drovers into shelter” (p. 298), and one can picture 
the steaming herds of cattle trotting and bellowing 
through the downpour towards the appointed 
destination of the evening, to complete another stage 
of the long journey to Smithfield Market. He had no 
illusions about the lot of the labourer: “... 
walking about the churchyard . . . made me to 
remark that poor people died early, for they must 
work when ill ; never understood their own manage- 
ment ; advice came slowly, and ineffectually : no, 
it is the rich man who lives longest, who has every 
comfort, a nice bed, and physicians at hand : look 
into the mausoleums of the great, and you'll find 
that they outlive the parish” (p. 355). 

But where Byng left the world of observed fact 
and aired his prejudices and opinions, his value as a 
source is much more questionable. He disliked the 
enclosure movement (and what he imagined were its 
results), the spread of canals and turnpike roads, 
the use of horses in agriculture, the rising cotton 
manufacture, and the rage for Sunday schools. As a 
result he, like Cobbett, wrote many pages of wrong- 

headed but entertaining nonsense on the level of his 
remarks about Cheshire Sunday schools in 1790 : 
“TI am point blank against these institutions ; the 
poor shou’d not read, and of writing I never heard, 























The Makers 
of Christendom 


The first two volumes in a new series 
edited by the distinguished historian 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
aimed at helping Christians to an 
awareness of the richness of the 
cultural tradition they inherit. 


The 
Western Fathers 


Translated and Edited by F. R. Hoare 
18/- net 
Through the Dark Ages, the great saints 
stood out above the ruck of men as 
rallying points for the forces of civiliza- 
tion in its confused struggle with 
barbarism. Here are the lives of a 
typical handful of these men—SS. 
Martin of Tours, Augustine of Hippo, 
Honoratus of Arles, Germanus of 
Auxerre, and Ambrose. Their deeds 
are recounted very much as were the 
deeds of Count Roland and his paladins. 


The Anglo-Saxon 
Missionaries in 
Germany 


Translated and Edited by C. H. Talbot 
16/- net 


The lives of SS. Willibrord, Boniface, 
Sturm, Lioba and Lebuin, the corre- 
spondence of St. Boniface and the 
records of the travels of St. Willibald— 
these contemporary documents cover 
the great missionary movement which, 
based on the British Isles, aimed at the 
conquest of Germany and the Nether- 
lands for the faith, and was among the 
most striking and successful of the 
Church’s early counter-moves in rela- 
tion to the barbarism which was at once 
a threat and an injection of fresh 
vitality. 


Sheed & Ward 
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David Riesman 
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KINGSWOOD . SURREY 


for them, the use ” (p. 246). He was convinced that 
Britain was heading for a political and social revolu- 
tion. An outburst written at Leicester on Midsummer 
Day, 1789, would have been widely quoted as an 
example of his prescience had such an event in fact 
occurred. Noblemen and gentlemen, he considered, 
had almost abandoned a countryside, from which the 
yeomanry had disappeared : 

**London markets and London prices govern 
the whole kingdom ; and as that encreasing Wen, 
the metropolis, must be fed the body will gradually 
decay : all the canals, all the roads must be forced 
to supply it ; and when they have brought all they 
can, and it shou’d by oversize, or particular seasons, 
want more—why then there will come a distress, a 
famine ; and an insurrection ; which the praetorian 
guards, or the whole army cannot quell ; or even 
the Parliament pacify : 

Obsessed by the vision of a rural Golden Age 
in the past, he fell a willing victim to the senti- 
mentalities of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Byng’s frequent lamentations over the demolition 
of ancient monuments and the neglected state of 
gentlemen’s libraries suggest, contrary to popular 
opinion, that our eighteenth-century ancestors were 
great vandals; present-day concern with the 
preservation of the past gives rise to a feeling of 
complacency as Byng recounts case after case of 
destruction wrought by noble “ improvers.” His 
frequent comments, too, on the poor service and 
the mediocre quality of the dear food found in late 
eighteenth-century inns show that our national 
reputation in this matter is based on a long tradition. 
Even Byng was rarely courageous enough to com- 
plain directly to landlord or landlady : “ as for her 
old frusty tart of last year’s fruit, I opened the lid 
and closed it tightly down for the next comer. No 
tricks upon travellers ”’ (p. 138). 

In their original edition Byng’s jottings do not 
appear to be as familiar as they should be to local 
historians and antiquarians. For this reason alone 
the appearance of this new edition is welcome. But 
the poor quality of the India paper used renders it 
an unworthy tribute to a traveller whose first stroll 
on arrival in a new town or city (after settling down 
in his inn) was almost always made in search of the 
local bookshops. 


W. H. CHALONER. 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE 


ENGLISH SCULPTURES OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
By F. Saxl, 76 pp., 100 plates. (Faber. 50s.) 
English Romanesque sculpture forms a distinctive 

branch of the general European contemporary style, 

and though much has unfortunately disappeared in 
the course of civil tumults, splendid examples 
remain, particularly in Chichester and Lincoln 

Cathedrals and at Malmesbury Abbey. It is princip- 

ally with these masterpieces that the late Professor 

Saxl is concerned in the present volume. His text, 

however, ranges widely over seals, ivories and 

manuscripts as well as stone reliefs, and the charac- 
teristic twelfth-century English achievement is 
related to its European background. The hundred 
plates, and the fifty illustrations in the text, are from 
excellent photographs by Mr. O. Fein, who has 
proved himself most ingenious in securing illuminat- 
ing close-ups. The volume has been edited and 


supplied with an apparatus of notes by Dr. Hanns 
Swarzenski. 
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EMILE de GROOT 


1915-1954 

E. H. U. de Groot, who lost his life in a bathing 
accident off Cornwall in July last, was one of a small 
group of historians devoted to the study of inter- 
national relations during the last hundred years. 
Although he had only entered the academic world 
after the end of the war in 1945, his great promise 
was already reaching fulfilment. His business train- 
ing, his experience in the Tank Corps and as a 
prisoner of war, his unusual knowledge of and flair 
for languages, along with his keenly observant eye 
and friendly personality, all helped him when he 
began historical teaching and research as a lecturer 
in the University of Durham. 

As one of the regular reviewers of German 
publications and books on the recent history of 
Germany in the Chatham House quarterly Inter- 
national Affairs, de Groot had built up an exceptional 
knowledge of personalities and events in that country 
during the post-Bismarckian era. One of his articles, 
“The Twilight of National Socialism in Germany, 
1943-1945 ” (International Affairs, xxiii, 1947), may 
be taken as typical of his clear and balanced analyses 
of very recent history. Another key-point of his 
research concerned European relations with the 
African continent and, in particular, British relations 
with Egypt, of which History Today (vol. II, No. 1) 
published a by-product entitled ‘Europe and 
Egypt in the X1Xth Century ” (January, 19§2). 

Gifted students of the complexities of recent 
international relations are few, and the loss of Emile 
de Groot, who had so recently been appointed to the 





new post of Reader in International History at the 
London School of Economics, will be keenly felt. 
His knowledge, cultural interests and _ linguistic 
range—he had characteristically mastered Russian as 
a P.O.W.—were alike outstanding: but he was also 
an ardent teacher, careful over personal pupils and 
anxious to widen the historically-minded public by 
lectures to local societies. A hard-working member 
of the Council of the Historical Association and of 
its committees, de Groot was also President of his 
local branch in Durham. History will be much the 
poorer for want of his conscientious work, his down- 
to-earth judgments and his genial approach to 
everything that he took in hand. 
PW. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOPS AND HISTORY 
SIR, 

Two points in Mr. Dimont’s interesting article 
on “ Hops and History ”’ [July issue] call for com- 
ment. He says that “‘ many of the poorer classes in 
the large overcrowded cities of England indulged a 
taste for cheap gin” in the lifetime of the Duke of 
Wellington (i.e., 1769-1852) [p. 468]. The gin- 
drinking craze in the towns, especially London, was, 
however, rather a feature of the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; in 1725 there were over six 
thousand places in London alone where gin was sold. 
Legislation against it began as early as 1729, but the 
orgies were not noticeably checked until Acts of 1743 
and 1751 limited the number of places where spirits 
could be retailed. In 1759 a contemporary could 
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write that “ the people themselves seem at length to 
have discovered that health and pleasure, food and 
raiment, are better than sickness and pain, want 
and wretchedness.” The dying down of the gin- 
drinking habit after the middle of the eighteenth 
century is often cited as one cause of the decline in 
the death rate which (according to one school of 
economic historians) was responsible for the upward 
trend in English population during the eighteenth 
century. 
Mr. Dimont says that “ the first taxes on beer 
. or malt had been levied by Charles II ” [p. 473]. 
It is true that an excise on beer (and many other 
commodities) was levied after the Restoration ; the 
excise became the most profitable single source of 
government revenue, and in 1715 accounted for 
£2,300,000 of a budget of five and a half millions, 
The originator of the tax, however, was John Pym, 
who in 1643 imposed an excise on ale, beer, cider 
and perry, a tax which was later extended to other 
articles, and maintained, despite its unpopularity, 
throughout the Interregnum. The government 
found it so profitable and convenient that it was 
perpetuated after 1660. 
Yours, etc., 
P. L. ScowcrorFtT, 
Worrall, nr. Sheffield. 


“ce 


Mr. Dimont writes : 

First : I hoped that I had made it clear in my 
opening sentences that I was referring to the Duke’s 
personal opinions based on his own experience. 
I did not intend to imply that gin-drinking became 
widespread only in the second half of the eighteenth 
century ; indeed, later in my article I stated that 
gin and spirit-drinking became popular in this 
country after Marlborough’s soldiers returned from 
the wars in the Low Countries. 

Second : Most historians date the start of the 
accepted beer tax from the reign of Charles II. 
However, Mr. Scowcroft is right in reminding us 
of the first Excise (on many essentials of living) 
imposed by the Long Parliament in 1643, for the 
purpose of paying for the Parliamentary army 
opposing the Royalist forces. 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL 


Sir, 

I should like to point out an error in the letter 
(on The Methodist Movement) of the Rev. Raymond 
O. Ball, St. Helens, in the July 1954 issue. 

It is simply this : that “‘ a school” was founded 
at Kingswood, Bristol, in 1739, and not at Bath, 
as Mr. Ball states. However, this was not the “‘ New 
House,” of Wesley, that became Kingswood School, 
and removed to Bath in 1852. 

From The History of Kingswood School (1898), 
we learn that, “‘ there has always been a considerable 
amount of mystery and misunderstanding about 
Wesley’s schools at Kingswood, and the school 
which is the subject of this history has often been 
confounded with the earlier institution, which was 
started as a day school for the children of the colliers,” 
by Whitefield, in 1739. It was put in Wesley’s 
charge when Whitefield went abroad in the same 
year. 

Wesley’s “New House” was founded (most 
probably for the purpose of training up boys for the 
ministry) in April, 1746, and was opened in June, 
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1748. Although it ran in conjunction with the 
colliers’ school it was a separate entity, in that it 
was to be a model boarding school “‘ which would 
not disgrace the apostolic age.” 

Whitefield’s original colliers’ school was dis- 
continued soon after 1800, but Wesley’s Kingswood 
went on, and was removed to Lansdown, Bath, 
in 1852. 

Yours, etc., 
J. C. Evans, 
Bath, Som. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POLITICAL CARTOON, 
by Dorothy George. British Museum Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires, vols. ii-iv (1689-1770) 
by F. G. Stephens, 1873-1883 ; vols. v-vii (177I- 
1800) by M. D. George, 1935-1942. Thomas 
Wright : A History of Caricature and the Grotesque 
in Art, 1875 ; Caricature History of the Georges, 
1876 ; A. Dobson : William Hogarth, 1907 ; Milton 
Percival : Political Ballads Illustrating the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, 1916 ; M. D. George : 
“Pictorial Propaganda, 1793-1815: Gillray and 
Canning,” History, March 1946. 


PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON, by J. F. S. Russell, 
J. F. Rhodes : History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850, vol. v (1904) and vol. vi (1906) ; 
W. A. Dunning: Reconstruction ; Political and 
Economic, 1865-1877 (1907); R. W. Winston : 
Andrew Fohnson, Plebeian and Patriot (1928) ; L. P. 
Stryker : Andrew Fohnson, A Study in Courage 
(1929) ; G. F. Milton : The Age of Hate (1930) ; 
J. G. Randall : The Civil War and Reconstruction 
(1937) ; C. G. Bowers : The Tragic Era (1939). 


RAFFLES OF JAVA, by Dorothy Woodman. 
Demetrius C. Boulger : The Life of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Horace Marshall & Son, 1897 ; Hugh E. 
Egerton : Sir Stamford Raffles, England in the Far 
East, Builders of Greater Britain Series, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1900. R. Coupland: Raffles 1781-1826, 
Oxford University Press, 1926; Emily Hahn: 
Raffles of Singapore, Aldous Publications Ltd., 1948. 
Lord Minto in India: Life and Letters of Gilbert 
Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 1807-1814, while 
Governor-General of India, edited by the Countess 
of Minto, Longmans, Green & Co., 1880. The 
following are invaluable, but only available in 
specialized libraries : History of Fava in 2 vols. by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, printed for Black, 
Parbury & Allen, booksellers to the Hon. East India 
Company, and John Murray, 1817. The Memorial 
of the Hon. Thomas Stamford Raffles to the Hon. 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
Cox & Baylis, 1816. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


DOROTHY GEORGE, LITT.D. Publications include : 
English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century, 1923 ; 
England in Fohnson’s Day, 1928 ; England in Transi- 
tion, 1931 ; British Museum Catalogue of Political 
and Personal Satires, vols. v-x, 1935-52. 
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SIR ROBERT HODGSON, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. Served in 

Moscow as British Agent to the Soviet Government, 

GRANDE REVUE DANS UN PETIT end subsequently es H.M. Charge d Affairs, 1921-7 5 
FORMAT Minister to Albania, 1928-36 ; British Agent in 

Nationalist Spain, 1937-9. Sometime Chairman of 
the Council of the School of Slavonic Studies, 


M ! RO | re Published, 1953, Spain Resurgent. 


J. HURSTFIELD. Reader in Modern History, Uni- 


¥ versity College, London ; formerly official historian 
D E L be | S T 0 i i f to the Offices of the Cabinet. Published : The Control 


of Raw Materials (H.M.S.O., 1953). 


parait chaque mois sur 128 pages J. F. S. RUSSELL, B.LITT. Wylie Prizeman, Oxford, 
illustrées et ne publie que des textes 1949 ; held a Smith-Mundt grant at the University 
inédits des meilleurs historiens de ce of North Carolina, 1952-3. Now assisting in the 
temps Department of American Studies, University of 

Manchester. 


Abonnement: un an 1.100 Frs STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, 6th Baron. Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford. Lord Stanley contributed Letters 


From Camp, November, 1953. 
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> FKEYA STARK, C.B.E., LL.D. Publications include 
offre & — lecteurs Bagdad Sketches, 1933 ; The Valley of the Assassins, 
Un numéro Gratuit 1934 ; The Southern Gates of Arabia, 1936; A ~ 
Winter in Arabia, 1940 ; Beyond Euphrates, 1951 5 ~ 
The Coast of Incense, 1953. 
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Pacific (Penguin) and of many pamphlets on Asian | 
countries. Travelled extensively in South-East Asia 
since the war. The Republic of Indonesia will be 
published by Cresset Press this autumn. 
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